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Uncle Tom on Prohibition 
“ NCLE TOM’S CABIN” was a grossly 


unfair book, and yet no one has ever 

denied that the miseries of slavery which 
it depicted might have happened, and did sometimes 
happen. In so far as it was a study of slavery, and 
not sentimental melodrama, it was a study of the 
possibilities of slavery; and these possibilities dramati- 
cally presented aroused emotions deeper than reason. 
The economic argument for slavery was not so often 
advanced, nor so quietly listened to, after “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” had run out its hundreds of editions. 

Someone will write “The Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
of Prohibition. It will not be another “Ten Nights 
in a Barroom” or “John Barleycorn.” There is 
little new to be said of the evils of unrestrained 
alcoholism. This book will be a novelty, for it will 
show how Temperance in the U. S. A. was kid- 
napped by a Reformer, and went wrong. 

It may be a great book. The underworld, seeth- 
ing with the profits of Prohibition, making its own 
laws, fighting its own battles, speaking its own lan- 
guage, like the barbarians in the Roman Empire, is 
ripe for inclusion. Bootlegzers, hijackers, fire-breath- 
ing parsons, flaming youth, lying politicians, smug 
industrialists, self-deluded idealists of materialism, are 
all ready for use. But this book, like “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” must be more than descriptive. It must 
have great protagonists and a theme more elevated 
than drink-me, drink-me-not. 


es ss 


The new humanists, who have been scolded for 
producing no great books, might be of help here. 
Henry Ford has already challenged their defense of 
the rights of Man against the needs of Thing. He 
says (in effect) that the true end of man is pros- 
perity, and therefore man is born to produce. But 
liquor, any liquor, interferes with production (love 
and laughter too, he forgot them!) It dulls brains, 
and destroys inventiveness (witness fourth century 
Greece where they had wine but no Fords, or Eliza- 
bethan England with ale but no factories!) There- 
fore all liquor (and love and laughter?) is rightly 
forbidden by statute. Thus men are made safe for 
machines, and civilization proceeds. 

Indeed one of the curious and disturbing results 
of this controversy over Prohibition has been the in- 
creasing disregard of human values. Both sides have 
been guilty, but the Prohibitionists most. They have 
halted the crusade against drunkenness and alcohol- 
ism which so concerned the advocates of ‘Temper- 
ance, and have thrown all their energies into war on 
the moderate drinker. Not the good life but a dry 
life, has been their object. Their arguments have 
said more of money to be saved than of happiness. 
They have seemed willing to ignore the filth of cor- 
ruption and the evils of law-made crime if an out- 
ward resemblance of obedience to a formula could 
be preservd. 2 ss 

The whole of literature is available—a historical 
record far more trustworthy than written history it- 
self—to show that man has never lived and never 
will live by economics alone. The whole of litera- 
ture is available to prove that self-control can be 
learned, but that self-denial must be justified quickly. 
Literature, as a whole, is a blazing argument for 
Temperance, but a bomb for Prohibition. The vast 
majority of students and lovers of literature are hu- 
manists in this respect as in others. They are for 
Temperance, but not for Prohibition. 

This present disturbance over the Eighteenth 
Amendment is like a sore upon the face of society, 


If I Could Utter 


By Vircinta Moore 


F I could utter one true word 
And then die, 
I would be shriven strict and fine 


Of a subtle lie. 


Which birds know not, nor grass nor grain 
Nor thick-sown dew, 

Nor sweet air pressing a man’s lung’s 
And washing through, 


Nor anything which keeps itself 

Itself, without flaw, 
According to a chartless clear 
Most difficult law. ... 


Iced water of invincible truth 
Would burn my head, 
I would lie frozen as new sheets, 


And quiet as the bed. 


And gorgeous as a crowned queen 
And happy a3 a saint, 
My throat, my n.outh, my lips at last 


a ta:-.¢ 
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arousing concern by its violent irritation, but dan- 
gerous only because it indicates an infection within. 
Drinking may be the excuse for, but it will not 
be the theme of, the new “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
That book will plunge deeper, into rifts of the 
American mind which are forming now as they 
formed before the Civil War. It will deal with the 
survival of individualism, with freedom versus au- 
thority, with the right to live as a man versus the 
duty to serve as a machine. 


The Unknown Poet* 


By Frank Hii 


LTHOUGH Geoffrey Chaucer is the most 
friendly of all the great poets of the world, 
he is the least known. 

I do not mean that he lacks reputation: his repu- 
tation is justly great. I do not mean that his read- 
ers have been few: those who have read a little of 
him are legion, Yet to accept golden opinions about 
a poet, or to get a slight acquaintance with him is 
not knowledge. Either is far from that brooding 
familiarity with phrase and feeling which many of 
us have for poets like Keats, Wordsworth, or Whit- 
man. And few have this for Chaucer, though many 
have sought it. Despite an infinite charm and hu- 
manity he is, in proportion to his importance, the 
most legendary of poets. 

This should be regarded as a fact, not as a re- 
proach. An English poet, Chaucer wrote in a differ- 
ent English from what we know. He himself 
brought his language to literary flower, and though 
it shaped the character of our later speech and writ- 
ing, for purposes of literature it may be said to have 
i T > | 


’ : oda -a - neces: hh: ease om: 20 
him. Tn urdsr to possess him, we must 


died wit’ 
learn it almost as though it were a foreign language. 
And Chaucer’s peculiar misfortune (and ours) is 
that Middle English, while actually so different from 
Modern English, seems fairly close to it. We as- 
sume it can be mastered wjth a casual amount of 
study, and though it never is, the illusion of ease 
persists. Convinced that Chaucer is too English to 
approach as a foreign poet, we are not honest enough 
to admit that he is generally but half-appreciated as 
a native one—that, though greater than Browning, 
Tennyson, Byron, Wordsworth, or Spenser, he is 
less read on the whole than Macaulay, Longfellow, 
or Goldsmith. 

A poet in a lost language can be reached by go- 
ing to him in his own speech, or by translating him 
into ours. With the great foreign poets we have 
followed both methods. I should like to believe that 
in Chaucer’s case the first would be sufficient. Yet 
for many years every conceivable incentive to dis- 
covering him in Middle English has been in opera- 
tion, and there is no reason to hope for more Chau- 
cer readers in the future than we have had in the past. 
The truth is that the number of people who will mas- 
ter a dead language for the purpose of knowing one 
great poet is never likely to be large, and in Chau- 
cer’s case many have saluted him but few have 
learned to read him well. 

On the other hand, Chaueer has suffered, as com- 
pared with poets like Homer and Virgil, from the 
lack of adequate translations. Should we put him 
in the same position as these foreign poets, we might 
end by getting a far wider and a considerably closer 
enjoyment of him. 

The idea of translating Chaucer into our own 
English is not new. It came to Dryden two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. It came at a later date 
to Wordsworth, to poets like Percy MacKaye, and 
to distinguished Chaucer scholars like Skeat and Pro- 
fessor Tatlock. Indeed, Dryden’s “Palamon and 
Arcite,” a rendering of The Knight’s Tale, and his 
translation of The Nun’s Priest’s Tale, were widely 
read for a hundred and fifty years. They were both 
included by Lipscomb in 1795 in a complete trans- 
lation of “The Canterbury ‘Tales,” done by ten 





* This essay, which will form the preface to Mr. Hill’s 
translation of Chaucer’s poems, are from the forthcoming 
volume, “The Canterbury Tales,” copyright 1930, by Long- 
mans, Green & Co, One of the poems will appear in a later 
issue of The Saturday Review. 
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authors in the neo-classical fashion, and containing 
Pope’s translation of The Merchant’s Tale. Yet 
just as this anthology died with the already quick- 
ening romantic revival, so the other verse render- 
ings of Chaucer have either been fragmentary like 
Wordsworth’s, or, like the ten tales done by Pro- 
fessor Skeat, have failed to establish themselves. Such 
failure has perhaps been partly due to the peculiar 
difficulties of translating from a language paradoxi- 
cally both close to ours and remote from it. Again, 
it may go back to the tentative attitude of most of 
the translators: possibly Dryden alone has trans- 
lated Chaucer into verse with a confidence that his 
work was needed and could be successfully done. 
At any rate, the excellent prose translation of Pro- 
fessor ‘Tatlock and Mr. MacKaye is now the only 
version widely and actively in use. 
x 2 wt & 

Even with those who have read Chaucer widely 
(I naturally exclude Chaucerian scholars), he has 
too often been seen in a blurred and fragmentary 
There is a tendency to forget the astound- 
If we are 


fashion. 1 
ing variety and richness of his genius, 
challenged, we confess him to be the greatest of 
English narrative poets, yet many (and this is espe- 
cially true in America) who are wide readers of 
modern poetry might net think of Chaucer if asked 
to name the three greatest narrative poems in Eng- 
lish, or might be unable to specify some of his best 
tales by name. Again, we know that by general 
critical assent Chaucer is acknowledged to have mar- 
ried humor and poetry more successfully than any 
other English poet, yet most of us have a feeble 
sense of how he has done it. Few, for instance, 
realize that as a satirist (though satire is only an 
aspect of his humor) he is greater than Jonson, Pope, 
Dryden, or Byron. In a similar sense there is no 
sufficient understanding of the sheer beauty of Chau- 
cer’s verse. This may be chiefly due to difficulties 
of pronunciation, yet while Chaucer’s charm is com- 
monly recognized (though too generally associated 
with the idea of naiveté), the enjoyment of a ripe 
beauty in him rivalling Spenser, Keats, and Words- 
worth has been limited to a small number of poetry 
lovers. Finally, there is in Chaucer that blend of 
realistic sense and sheer vitality, fusing with the other 
qualities I have listed, which make him one of the 
great spokesmen for an age; and this too is insuffi- 
ciently recognized. Yet if we value Dante as the 
voice of the medieval soul flame with spiritual love 
and religious fervor, and Spenser as the interpreter 
of a ripe Renaissance already tinged with adolescent 
puritanism, then we must go to Chaucer for the 
most complete and realistic picture of the age of 
chivalry which exists in prose or verse. Here are 
written indelibly the simple beauty of the fourteenth 
century, now delicately tender and now boldly 
bright, its ruthlessness and boyish love of strife, its 
songful coarseness and buffoonery, its firm code of 
honor, its medley of accomplishment and disorder, 
and its consoling faith. 
a N ot 

Perhaps what many readers have missed in Chau- 
cer is well illustrated by The Knight’s Tale. Cer- 
tainly this has not maintained a footing as one of our 
great English poems. It is not known as Tenny- 
son’s “Idylls’? are known, or Arnold’s “Sohrab and 
Rustum,” or Shakespeare’s “Venus and Adonis.” 
Yet it is one of the most successful narratives ever 
written in English verse, and it is peculiarly notable 
for its sustained sparkling life, a life which persists 
even through full descriptive and philosophical pas- 
sages. If its plot seems at times little more than a 
charming formality, the story achieves by turn beauty, 
drama, and sublimity. The glory of chivalry blazes 
from the few lines painting Theseus marching to- 
wards Thebes. Jonson and Shakespeare must have 
known that singing description of the May woods 
as Arcite, entering them to do his lover’s rites, hears 
them ringing with the lark and sees them shining 
with the new sun. And where could Spenser find 
a model more sensuously rich yet pertinently re- 
strained than Chaucer as he tells about the lists where 
Palamon and Arcite are to fight for Emely? Here 
are the temples wrought of iron or alabaster, decked 
with fair paintings of Venus or dark portraitures of 
Mars, the doors of eternal adamant, the fearsome 
allerories of life past and future. In such passages, 
or in that describing the funeral rites of Arcite, 
Chaucer is the master of young Shakespeare and 
young Milton, of the Elizabethan songbirds and the 
sensuous Keats. No one can understand the growth 
of beauty in English poetry without knowing the 
beauty of the Knight’s Tale. 


Yet it is a poem of action also. Here, told with 
a gentle satiric malevolence, are the preposterous 
quarrels of the heroes, here their ferocious hand-to- 
hand encounter in the May woods. Here are the 
jostling throngs and ringing clash of the tourna- 
ment, borrowed so generously by Walter Scott to 
decorate his “Ivanhoe.” Here is Arcite’s moving 
death scene. Beauty and drama blend into a bright 
energy that few poems achieve or sustain. 

And in the Knight’s Tale, tucked deftly into the 
story and a formal deference to the Church, are 
bitter protests against human fate that rival Fitz- 
gerald’s “‘Rubaiyat.” 

The descriptions of the temple of Mars anticipate 
Milton’s hell and in Theseus’s final speech is a brief 
pre-statement of Housman’s “To an Athlete Dying 


Young,” concluding with these couplets: 


And happier should his friend be of his death 

When yielded up with honor goes his breath 

Than when with age a withered name appears 

And all his glory dies upon the years. 

Finally, there is Arcite’s dying cry: 

Alas, O Death, alas my Emely, 

Alas, the parting of our company; 

Alas, my heart’s queen, O alas, my wife, 

My heart’s own lady, ender of my life! 

What is this world? What asketh man to have? 

Now with his love, now cold within his grave, 

Alone, alone, with none for company. 
Passages like these have been scanted as mere islands 
in a poetry too genial, satiric, and realistic to achieve 
“high seriousness.” I prefer, with “Trouthe” in 
mind, and parts of the “Book of the Duchess,” with 
the Pardoner’s Tale and “Criseyde,” to think of 
such lines as representing a strong and even supreme 
aspect of Chaucer, not less important because not 
constantly expressed. 

Yet if to know the Knight’s Tale is to reap a rich- 
ness of beauty, drama, and meaning, to know the 
Prologue or the Nun’s Priest’s Tale or the Par- 
doner’s Tale is to gather a different and at times a 
gayer harvest. ‘To specify, the Pardoner’s Tale is 
probably the most triumphant blending of talk and 
poetry in English. ‘The conversations recapture for 
us the very accent and gesture of the speaker, and 
pass from coarseness to sublimity with an ease that 
makes tyros of Kipling and Masefield. And in “The 
Book of the Duchess” is a record of’ chivalric love 
(a younger yet more real love than that of the 
Knight’s Tale) which can be called nothing but ex- 
quisite. In all these poems one discovers those 
supreme moments which poetry lives by, as when, 
after the rough idiomatic brutality of the rioters’ talk 
in “The Pardoner’s Tale,” comes that sudden flow 
into sublimity with the old man’s lament on the 
slowness ef Death. Such passages, along with those 
which show a more playful, buoyant, or satiric poet, 
are still too much the spiritual property of a select 


few. 





Gerard, the Incomparable 


THE WOMEN OF CAIRO. By Gérarp bE 
Nervat. With an Introduction by Conrap 
ELPHINSTONE. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 1930. $7.50. 

Reviewed by Prerre Lovine 
ERARD ve NERVAL, whose real name 
was Gérard Labrunie, was one of those 
rare untrammeled spirits which only a civ- 
ilized Bohemia, with layer upon layer of creative 
eccentricity, can bring forth. His family belonged 
to the petite noblesse of the provinces, or, as the Eng- 
lish would say, county; and when he was twenty- 
five or so he inherited a chateau, a part of the fam- 
ily estate, which proved to be a white elephant on 
until, that is, it occurred to him that it 
would make an admirable decor for fancy-dress 
parties to which he could invite his literary and the- 
Long before this, however, he had 


his hands 


atrical friends. 
made a romantic legend out of his name and already 
had several years of literary achievement behind him. 
At twenty he had translated Goethe’s “Faust.” His 
translation was hailed at once as a masterpiece. He 
began to contribute to the powerful literary maga- 
zines of the period; he wrote exquisite colorful poetry 
in the prevailing romantic temper; it was well-made, 
lyrical, brimming with melancholy and vague nos- 
talgia, exotic and lovesick, echoing the German Ro- 
mantic mood rather closely. He turned Burger’s 
“Lenore” into French, and this version may well 
have been the direct inspiration of Poe. It has now 
been fairly well ascertained that Poe’s chief influence 
emanated from France, not from Germany, although 
Germany was at that epoch the home of the sen- 


timental Lied, the moonlit lyric, and the ballad of 
chivalry. 

From its very inception Gérard de Nerval was one 
of the leading figures in the Romantic movement. 
At the premiére of “Hernani” he was chosen, to- 
gether with Gautier, to conduct the bands of young 
pirates who formed the clague from their studios to 
the theatre, and to lead the manifestations of the 
gifted group which included Balzac, Dumas, De- 
veria, and Petrus Borel; and it was Gérard’s especial 
office to hand out little red cards of admission to the 
noise-making fraternity bearing the Spanish word, 
Hierro, meaning: “Be strong as iron.” 

After extensive travels in Germany and a long 
stay in Vienna, Gérard turned his face toward the 
Orient. It was in 1843, accompanied by the 
Egyptologist, M. de Fonfréde, that he embarked on 
the Mentor at Marseilles for his most fruitful voyage 
to the East. The two travelers visited Alexandria 
and mounted the Nile, reaching Cairo in about five 
days. ‘They acquired a beautiful Javanese slave-gir] 
and descended the river to Damiette, where they 
hired a Greek sailboat and in seven days beheld the 
mosques of Beyrouth under a sky worthy of Theo- 
critus. As at Cairo, Gérard conducted himself like 
a poet in search of poetry; he craved above all else, 
to naturalize himself, his thoughts and feelings, into 
the scenes around him. On the edge of the Libyan 
desert he dreamed himself back into the days of 
Rebecca, and led a grave and contemplative life 
there in the cradle of many civilizations, brooding 
over the religions and philosophies which this desert 
had mothered. 

Invariably, wherever he went, Gérard was ac- 
cepted by the natives and taken into their confidence, 
in so far as language barriers permitted. He knew 
Arabs, Maronite Christians, Druses, and Turks. 
They invited him to their festivals, their weddings, 
and christenings, and spun innumerable stories for 
his delight. Then he traveled to Constantinople and 
fell in with old Bohemian friends; he next visited 
Herculaneum, displaying before the temple of Jupiter 
the same respectful piety as toward the mysterious 
gods of the East. As a result of these wanderings, 
Gérard de Nerval became one of the most tolerant 
and enlightened spirits of his age. Judging from 
his casual utterances, his letters, and such evidence 
as is contained in the present book (known in the 
original as “Voyages en Orient”), he might—had 
he been granted a longer and more steady breath— 
have written a kind of “Golden Bough” for his 
generation. He was the perfect advocate of the 
syncretism of religions. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to recall 
his reply to Hugo’s charge that he was without re- 
ligion. “I, without religion!” he returned: “How 
can you say that? I have at least seventeen. . . .” 
On another occasion he is reported to have said: 
“T was a mussulman in Egypt, a pantheist amid the 
Druses, and a devotee of the star-gods of Chaldea. 
Yes, and I have even been a pagan in Greece.” 

“The Women of Cairo” is a delightful record of 
his sojourn in eastern lands. It is impregnated with 
poetry and color, with quaint humor, with penetrat- 
ing self-criticism, and with an exquisite comprehen- 
sion of the chasms that divide culture from culture. 
He was an unostentatious citizen of the world, who 
unlocked the doors of the senses and the mind, and 
bid the exotic flowers breathe out their holy or un- 
holy essences. This, in a word, is what his syn- 
cretism really means, and this may be illustrated with 
one of his own typical stories: 

These Turks have one of the most beautiful legends I 
know. Four fellow travelers—a Turk, an Arab, a Persian, 
and a Greek—wished to have a little feast together. Each 
of them contributed ten paras. But then arose the question 
of what they should buy. Uzus, said the Turk. Jaeb, said 
the Arab. Inghur, said the Persian. Staphidion, said the 
Greek. Each wishing to have his own choice preferred over 
that of the others, they were coming to blows, when a 
dervish who happened to know all four languages, called 
a grape-seller, and it was discovered that this was what each 


of them had called for. 

When I was in Constantinople, I was very much touched 
to see good dervishes assisting at Mass. The word of God 
seemed good to them in any language. Besides, they compel 


no one to whirl like a top to the strains of a flute, though 
they themselves consider this the most sublime manner in 
which Heaven can be honored. 

At various times during his life Gérard de Nerval 
was confined in Dr. Blanche’s sanatarium for ner- 
vous disorders, at the instance of his father who was 
a physician. He was released but never completely 
recovered. In 1855, poverty-stricken and ill, he 
hanged himself from a railing on the rue de la Veille- 
Lanterne, near the Café Momus, one of the fav- 
orite Bohemian resorts of the period, 
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Beethoven 1n a Novel 


EROICA. By SaAmMueEt CuorzinoFF. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. 1930. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Hucu L. Smirn 

Yale University School of Music 

HY has the life of Ludwig van Beethoven, 

interesting and dramatic as it is, not long 

ago been turned to account as the basis 
of a novel? It is true that Romain Rolland draws 
upon the personality of this great genius for much of 
“Jean-Christophe,” but not in a manner to suggest 
as his chief purpose the novelization of Beethoven’s 
life. It has remained for Samuel Chotzinoff—well- 
known critic, performer, and a devout Beethoven 
enthusiast—to undertake the revivifying of the man 
Beethoven, in a novel to which is given the significant 
title of “‘Eroica.” 

In a series of episodes, treated with remarkable 
fidelity to facts, Mr. Chotzinoff develops the inti- 
mate personality of the pock-marked, recalcitrant 
youth of Bonn without resorting to any of the senti- 
mental rot which inevitably attaches itself to the life 
of a hero, We looked in vain for the usual story 
of the “Moonlight Sonata.” Against a background 
of well-known characters, whose personalities flash 
out in deft strokes, stalks the uncouth figure of 
Beethoven in true perspective, his own life furnish- 
ing the raison d’étre of his works. 

So much conjecture and controversy have been 
indulged in regarding the love affairs of Beethoven, 
that a hopeless tangle of fact and fiction has to be 
cut through in order that he may stand in anything 
like a clear light. Exercising the novelist’s preroga- 
tive in a manner to give least offense, Mr. Chot- 
zinoff chooses to consider the Countess fulia Guic- 
ciardi as the Immortal Beloved, treating the rela- 
tions of this noblewoman and Beethoven with keen 
imagination and sympathy and adding details to the 
dénouement of this episode which are plausible in 
their artistic truth. Equally convincing is the treat- 
ment of Beethoven’s other affairs of the heart, han- 
dled with a skilful nicety and balance which only 
heighten the climax of his relations with Julia. 

Especially well done is the matter of Beethoven’s 
deafness, from the first faint indication of some im- 
pairment up to the cruel realization of the certainty 
of his affliction, and the delicate fear of his friends’ 
detection of the malady. Real pathos is here, as he 
tries to convince himself at first that his trouble is 
imaginary: 


He struck them again, less loudly, then softly and more 
softly, until he knew by the pressure of his fingers that they 
were the merest whispers. His mind meanwhile was fear- 
fully concentrated to catch the slighest difference between 
the sounds he expected to hear and those that came to his 


ears. After a moment his face relaxed its tension, He could 
find no discrepancy. 
He laughed softly and called himself a fool. ‘Such a 


thing could not happen—if there is a God in Heaven,” 
he thought. “To anyone else, yes—but not to me.” 

It is in such simple touches as this that the author 
reveals his sympathetic imagination and reaches his 
end with no straining for effect. 

Mr. Chotzinoff’s feeling for the significance of 
Beethoven’s works as the direct outpouring of his 
subjective experience and philosophy is keen, and 
his interpretations reasonable. ‘That portion of the 
book devoted to the “Eroica” is more than a mere 
consideration of this symphony as a dedication to a 
great hero. It is an exceedingly skilful exposition 
of the growth of a philosophy to be expressed in 
music. “Io Beethoven, Napoleon was more than a 
national figure, dominating Europe. He was the 
incarnation of the heroic life through which Bee- 
thoven himself was struggling. “To accept what 
life offers as one accepts the material of art, to 
wrestle with experience as one wrestles with recalci- 
trant tones, to share in all human emotions without 
encroaching on the lofty, impersonal surveillance of 
the mind—that was the only way for a conscious 
spirit to walk the earth with dignity. That was 
heroism. He saw himself creating a symphony 
worthy of his experience and new-found philosophy.” 
This manifestation of Beethoven’s romanticism comes 
out admirably in the novel, with a natural subtlety 
that is never philosophic or dull. 

As much in what the author rejects as in what 
he includes as suitable for his artistic scheme does 
he show fine discriminating sensibility. The mod- 
eration and restraint of this picture of Beethoven’s 
strength—and weakness—betoken a convincing sin- 
cerity. For those who know Beethoven thoroughly 
from the historical point of view, Mr. Chotzinoff’s 


novel will prove to be delightfully humanizing; and 
those to whom Beethoven is only the composer of 
the Fifth Symphony may enjoy this story of his 
life with no fear of dangerous distortion of fact or 
personality which will need to be corrected later on. 


A Novelist to Watch 


GALLOWS’ ORCHARD. By Cvarre SPENCER. 
New York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Amy LovEMAN 

VERY now and again there appears an au- 

thor who is a novelist not by power of will- 

ing but as naturally as the bird is master of 
flight. Miss Spencer is of that happy company who 
write with so direct a vision as to seem to be impro- 
vising as they proceed. Her book has that appearance 
of unpremeditation which is the triumph of art. It 
has an urgency and immediacy of emotion that are 
the very accent of life, a sequence of happening as 
seemingly inevitable as the inescapable encounters of 
actual existence. Her narrative is electric with feel- 
ing——quick with a passionate responsiveness to the 
beauty of nature, the pathos of dumb beasts, the 
calamities and complexities of the human heart. It 








CLAIRE SPENCER 


flows on, now robust and harsh, now delicate and 
almost lyrical in expression, but always simple, al- 
ways straightforward, always sincere. Here in her 
tale, to its old men and children, its cows and its 
pigs, is the small Scotch village with its narrowness, 
its self-righteousness, and its will to conformity, ready 
to suspect evil, ruthless to pry it out, pitiless to bring 
it to punishment, and here, in lovely contrast, is the 
Scotch countryside with “its hawthorne hedges that 
smelt like sweet nuts,” its “rolling fields scat- 
tered with pungent, sweet-smelling heaps of cow- 
its swollen streams that “in the dark seem 
its hillsides and 


dung,” 
as vicious and noiseful as the sea,” 
orchards, its brisk winds and sodden rains. 

Set in this Scotch landscape is a story of human 
passions, the drama of Effie Gallows who marries 
one man to father her love-child by another, and 
brings suffering and misery on those who would 
protect her and a cruel death upon herself. An old 
theme, perhaps. Yes, but new as old experience is 
always new for each in turn who tastes it, and as 
perennially fresh as sin and remorse and death. ‘There 
is an inevitability to the incidents of the story as they 
flow from Miss Spencer’s imagination which lends 
her tale a moving and tragic dignity. “The episodes 
of Effie’s progress toward martyordom are unforced, 
logical, and convincing, and advance toward the pre- 
destined disaster with a constant tightening of emo- 
tional tension. Hers is tragedy that springs from 
the necessities of character and not from fortuitous 
circumstance, and its poignance is all the greater in 
that it follows not from her faults but from her 
virtues. 

“Gallows’ Orchard” is, indeed, the achievement 
of a singularly fresh and uninhibited talent. It is lusty 
with action, presenting one scene after another that iS 
astir with boisterous life, the wedding, the county 
fair, the fight in which Effie’s husband is killed, the 
trial with its buzzing of a bloodthirsty rabble, the 
stoning of Effie at the end. On the other hand, it 
has simple and touching incident, like the death and 
burial of Effie’s child. The story is told through the 


person of Schoolmaster who becomes Effie’s husband 
after Ernest Weir’s marriage to her has ended in his 
death, and who is the medium through which her 
personality is reflected. Schoolmaster himself, and 
Minister his friend, are characters somewhat vaguely 
realized, though Miss Spencer’s intuition feels its way 
with certainty into the sources and perplexities of 
their affection for her. They, and even Effie her- 
self, splendid creature though she is and dominate her 
story as she does, are yet as individuals less em- 
phatically veracious than the book as a whole. It is 
the truthfulness of its incident, the clarity of its emo- 
tion, the intimate feeling of the author for her back- 
ground, and the vividness with which she conveys 
scene and action, rather than its personalities, which 
give “Gallows’ Orchard” the tang of life. 

The book has a sparkle that is like the exciting 
quality of bright sunshine, though its portrayal of 
cruelty is dour enough. Miss Spencer is too much 
the artist to be the partisan. She passes no judgment 
upon her Scotch community, nor does she pour out 
pity on Effie. But her compassion, though unspoken, 
floods the book. An exacting and rigorous restraint, 
however, holds emotion free from sentimentality, and 
prevents the dramatic from becoming the melodra- 


matic. Miss Spencer has gone far. 





The Younger Generation 


VILE BODIES. By Evetyn Waucu. New York: 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 1930. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Srantey WENT 


HE reader finds a clew to what “Vile 

Bodies” is all about in two quotations from 

“Alice ‘Through the Looking Glass” and 
in a chronological note by the author warning that 
“the action of the book is laid in the near future.” 
These are more serviceable guideposts than the pul» 
lisher’s hopeful description of the book as “tragedy 
in which comic relief overwhelmingly predominates.” 
The tragic muse would have a hard time indeed 
accommodating her step to the hop, skip, and jump 
of this rather riotous satire. And Mr. Waugh’s 
readable and amusing medley is about as near the 
original “‘saturikon” as anything modern can be, a 
hodge-podge of most things in life—politics, church, 
press, revivalists, motor races, airships, motion pic- 
tures, anything that comes into the author’s head as 
meet for lampooning, and always and above every- 
thing the younger generation of the upper class in 
England. 

One prefers not to spoil the fun by taking the 
author too seriously. Why look, as the publisher 
suggests one should, for a “theme of Hope and Frus- 
tration” when it is apparent that this young English- 
man is having a perfectly good time lambasting his 
contemporaries? ‘That is what gives the book any 
significance it may have. It is a healthy sign that 
people are ceasing to take flaming youth with the 
portentous solemnity which has afflicted the post- 
war generations. If the infection of laughter spreads, 
even the professional uplifters of youth, even the 
artists of the radio, may pluck up enough courage 
to leave off telling the younger generation how won- 
derful it is and how very, very right to “revolt” — 
whatever that means. In place of assuring youth 
that its holy mission is to teach its grandmother to 
suck eggs, it is not a bad idea once in a while to 
give it a spanking and send it to bed. , 

This is what Mr. Waugh does, and a pretty sav- 
age spanking it is, with ridicule as the birch. “Here,”’ 
he says to the younger generation, “is what you are 
going to be like if you go on the way you are 
going, you perishing young idiots!” And he parades 
before them an array of naughty, dissipated, quite 
unmoral young people, with a thirst that would do 
credit to a prohibition country, and no standards nor 
any inhibitions to speak of. ‘They are the product 
(“in the near future,” remember) of self-expres- 
sionism, and they keep on expressing themselves until 
they find, with some consternation, that they have 
nothing left to express. As Mr. Waugh puts it, 
after describing an episode that might, with luck, 
attract the favorable attention of Boston, “the truth 
is that like so many. people of their age and class, 
Adam and Nina were suffering from being sophis- 
ticated about sex before they were at all widely ex- 
perienced.” In the end it is evident that the author 
does not quite know what to do with his young 
people, so he dumps them into the middle of the 
next war, much as Alice was dumped into the mid- 
dle of next week, and leaves them there. This may 
be “frustration,” as the publisher says, but it looks 
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much more like a deus ex machina to wind up a 
play of which the author is beginning to tire. How- 
ever, the individual scenes have been highly divert- 
ing and the satire spirited and effective. 





An Epic Chronicle 


THE CRUSADES: IRON MEN AND SAINTS. 
By Harotp Lams. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. 1930. $3. 

"Reviewed by Garretr MatrTIncLy 


O episode in European history is more stir- 
ring than the First Crusade. None has 
ever been quite like it. In that first cry 

that echoed over a field at Clermont an idea was 
born, an idea of European unity—Christendom, we 
used to call it—to take the place of the old Roman 
idea which was dead, a new idea to be the core of 
a new culture, a new civilization. In that first rush 
of mailed warriors out of the northern mists, the 
older and wiser races of the East first learned to 
know the fighting fury of the nations who face the 
cold Atlantic, the nations who were in the end to 
be their masters. ‘The history of the next ten years 
reads less like sober fact than like some apocalyptic 
vision, some older myth of the birth and the terrible 
first warfare of the gods. 

In choosing to tell again that familiar story, Mr. 
Harold Lamb has chosen wisely. As fantastic, as 
incredible as any adventure in the Mongol conquests, 
it is better documented, more compact, very much 
more thoroughly studied and annotated by scholars. 
But to a writer of Mr. Lamb’s temperament and 
methods that is not its chief advantage. What really 
drew him to be the biographer of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane was, one may be permitted to suspect, 
a taste for the epic. And to the writer of epics a 
familiar subject matter is an immense advantage. 
Now none of us can quite believe in Tamerlane or 
Genghis Khan, they are as alien to our tradition as 
the conventions of a Japanese fairy tale; but Bohe- 
mund and Tancred, Peter the Hermit and Godfrey 
of Bouillon are the heroes of our nursery days! 
There is not a child among us but has at some time 
nailed two laths together and played at being a 
crusader, not an inheritor of this expanded Christen- 
dom to whom the very word crusade does not call 
with imperative recollection like a distant trumpet. 
So to the strangeness and wonder of the East which 
holds him, to that spectacular pageantry—enormous 
marches, doubtful battles, smoking towns—on which 
he loves to dwell, Mr. Lamb can add this time a 
story with something of the familiar charm of Robin 
Hood’s or Jack the Giant-Killer’s. This ought to 
be the most popular of all his books. 

After only a cursory survey of Western Europe 
in the eleventh century, Mr. Lamb hastens to the 
Council of Clermont and the proclamation of the 
First Crusade by Pope Urban II in 1095. With 
imaginative fervor he recounts the gathering of the 
hosts, and follows the fortunes of the various divi- 
sions as they press onward toward Byzantium. As 
the narrative moves eastward, it gains in fulness and 
in interest; almost half the entire volume is devoted 
to the march of the main army from Constantinople 
to Jerusalem. In this portion of the story, with such 
guides to follow as Fulcher of Chartres and the 
Anonymous chronicler, and with the drama, with 
its grim crisis at Antioch and its miraculous turning 
point in the fiading of the Holy Lance, symmetri- 
cally arranged by fate, it would be hard for the 
weakest writer to fail in interest. Mr. Lamb has 
never written better pages. No one who has read 
his “Tamerlane” and “Genghis Khan” can doubt 
his ability to write vividly and persuasively of Oriental 
warfare and this ability has been enhanced in his 
present book by a careful study of the sources and 
by personal inspection of the scenes of action. Nat- 
urally, after the fall of Jerusalem, the unity of 
interest is broken, but the further fortunes of the 
principal heroes are not neglected, and the whole 
story is brought down, with considerable detail, to 
the death of King Baldwin, in 1118. In an epi- 
logue and in several discursive appendices, later 
events which Mr. Lamb will treat more fully, so 
his publishers promise, in a subsequent volume, are 
briefly sketched. 

With the modern tendency in history which is 
distinctly away from the grand battle pictures and 
elaborate accounts of military exploits which de- 
lighted our grandfathers, Mr. Lamb has nothing to 
do. Only the epic really concerns him. Students 
complained that “Tamerlane” and 


who have 


“Genghis Khan” have added nothing to their com- 
prehension of the history involved, will be no better 
satisfied with the “Crusades.” Mr, Lamb’s picture 
of the “Dark Ages” would have been old-fashioned 
when Michele wrote, and one suspects that he adopts 
Professor Monroe’s hypothesis that Pope Urban’s 
quarrel with the Emperor was the “cause” of the 
First Crusade, less from a conviction of its correct- 
ness than because it is convenient, dramatic, and 
saves thought. Nowhere does he consider how such 
ignorant, poverty-stricken barbarians as he has de- 
picted in his first chapter, could have poured forth 
such formidable hosts upon the East. The fleets of 
Pisa and Venice appear off the coast of Syria as if 
by magic; the commercial interests of Italy are dis- 
missed in a sentence. All the slow, deep-rooted 
growth of the might of western Europe, all the 
complicated discussion of the complicated causes of 
the “First Crusade,” interest Mr. Lamb not at all. 
Nor does he pause, while there is fighting to be de- 
scribed, to dwell on the “‘Assizes of Jerusalem” or 
the adjustments of the Crusaders to their new en- 
vironment. History to Mr. Lamb is a pageant. 
Military details, of course, are better handled. But 
not even in this department is the “Crusades” a book 
for scholars. The discussion of the sources is usually 
perfunctory and nothing important is added to our 
knowledge of the events. When the facts are doubt- 
ful, Mr. Lamb follows, generally without comment, 
whichever of several plausible alternatives appeals 
to him. Missing details his imagination supplies, and 
no system of footnotes helps his readers to distinguish 
the passages which Mr. Lamb invents from the pas- 
sages which Mr. Lamb transcribes. As far as this 
reviewer was able to determine, the researches in 
the Vatican, heralded in his publisher’s blurb, have 
yielded mainly several entertaining illustrations. 

But it would be unfair to judge this book by the 
criteria of scientific history. There will always be 
plenty of solemn discussion of economic causes and 
social consequences to occupy the solemn minority 
who like to read them. Mr. Lamb has written for 
all of us who are still young enough to be stirred 
by wonder and by courage. For that public he has 
evoked the choking dust of Asian roadways, the din 
and sweat, the clashing and confusion of close-pitched 
battles, the vanity and intrigue of princes, the bru- 
tality and superstition and simpie, high-hearted faith 
that brought the army at last through hunger and 
despair, treacherous friends, and swarming, elusive, 
warlike foes to the promised land. Of these things 
he tells with scholarship enough, and with unflagging 
vigor. By design, this is a popular book. Historians 
would do well to welcome, without too many ques- 
tions, any adherent to their ranks who can and does 
make history really popular. 


The Golden Age 


THE PAINTER’S CRAFT. By Roya Cortts- 
soz. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1930. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by CHRISTIAN BRINTON 





O not think to meet in these seasoned pages 
any hint of that stressful, aspiring modern- 
ism which so intrigues the youth of to-day. 

Here all is serene, lucid, luminous. It is truly the 
Golden Age of art that Mr. Royal Cortissoz, doyen 
of our esthetic critics, envisages in his latest offering. 
Upon perusing this book from cover to cover one 
is constrained to regard Mr. Cortissoz as the Diderot 
of his day. Not, of course, the prodigious encyclo- 
pedist, but the sound, pithy author of the “Essai 
sur la Peinture” and the “Salons.” 

Something of that same regard for the 
verities” of form, color, and design, that reverence 
for established tradition which are so characteristically 
French, animates with steady, glowing ardor these 
successive chapters, each of which, is, in essence, an 
apologia for the writer’s particular viewpoint. And 
just what, in effect, is his viewpoint? It is, stoutly 
and repeatedly proclaimed, that beauty, “the beauty 
of perfect craftsmanship,” is, or should be, the chief 
aim and end of art. In this eminently stabilized 
context, we encounter nothing of that stormy in- 
dividualism, those tumultuous forces, social and 
spiritual, that periodically overturn convention and 
win their way to new freedom and expressional sig- 
nificance. It is rather the “stamp of authority,” 
the potency of “historical precedent,” that elicit the 
author’s praise and enlist his support. 

It must be conceded that such a forthright, four- 
square attitude toward the shifting complex of esthetic 
standards has much in its favor. As a result, a kind 


“eternal 


of “inner serenity,” a species of “spiritual certitude,” 


pervades from first to last “The Painter’s Craft.” 
Only now and again, when he recalls the impious, 
not to say impudent, attitude of certain of his mod- 
ernistically minded colleagues does the writer’s olym- 
pian calm momentarily desert him. It is, in some, 
impossible not to admire, even to envy, the sanity 
and scholarly equipoise of the several sections here 
devoted to such disparate personalities as Velasquez, 
El] Greco, Goya, Chardin, Manet, Renoir, Arthur 
B. Davies, George Bellows, H. Siddons Mowbray, 
and that imposing triumvirate of architects, Messrs. 
McKim, Mead, and White. And Mr. Cortissoz 
aptly concludes with a eulogy of the American Art 
Collector of which the cis-Atlantic Maecenas may 
well be proud. 

Whilst passages of genuine insight and sympa- 
thetic exposition abound in these compact pages, one, 
however, looks vainly for some sort of centralized 
content, for, as it were, a more substantial body of 
doctrine. ‘The constant stressing of “great crafts- 
manship,” whether it be apropos of Velasquez, Tie- 
polo, Houdon, Hogarth, or Gilbert Stuart is possibly 
insufficient for individuals naive enough to be in 
quest of creative ideas. And again, one so fre- 
quently stumbles upon sincere, though scarcely subtle, 
berating of the hapless protagonists of the so-called 
modernist movement that the desired effect is not 
unnaturally minimized. 

And yet, one must not hold the author of “The 
Painter’s Craft” wholly accountable for such short- 
comings as the book may scem to betray. The 
period in which he attained to intellectual majority— 
the period of the “American Renaissance”—what- 
ever else it possessed was deficient in esthetic divina- 
tion. Gathered before their easels, or seated about 
the famous round table of a certain delectable re- 
treat in Gramercy Park during the middle and late 
*nineties of the last century was a group of men, 
accomplished and confident, who exalted the purely 
technical aspect of art, who were consummate 
craftsmen, but whose actual message was of modest, 
not to say meagre, proportions. They were emi- 
nently successful and, locally at least, famous. Yet 
unknown to them was already rising on the far 
strand of Tahiti, under the burning sun of Arles, or 
in the grey-green solitude of Aix-en-Provence the 
flood tide of an art that was soon to place what one 
may term the inner spiritual dynamic above the 
mere outward display of technique however brilliant 
and dazzling. 

That which in no small degree mars the fine, 
reasoned humanism of this particular book, and its 
incidental revelation of a notably urbane and likable 
personality, is its covert and often overt antipathy 
toward modernism per se. One misses a sense of 
the single, continuous stream-line unfolding of the 
esthetic consciousness which is always more evolu- 
tionary than revolutionary, and hence in reality not 
to be feared. This, in fine, is the one note of 
dissonance in an otherwise mellow, rounded echo of 
the Golden Age of art and art culture by our be- 
loved doyen. 


bd 





The original letters of Robert and Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, were recently presented to Wellesley 
College by Miss Caroline Hazard, former president 
of Wellesley, as a memorial to her predecessor, Alice 
Freeman Palmer. They will form part of a collec- 
tion of all the first and rare editions of the poems of 
both Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, which 
was given to the college by Professor George Her- 
bert Palmer after the death of Mrs. Palmer. The 
letters, which were kept by the two poets, were writ- 
ten during the period of their courtship, and date 
from January, 1845, to September, 1846, the last 
being written the day before they left London for 
Italy soon after their secret marriage. 
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Santa Anna, Texas 
One Saturday Night 

I don’t know just how the book got into that library— 
that county library. But it was there. And it found its 
way over the 85 miles that lead down here to me, in a 
county and town where there is no library and few books— 
and since I’m not buying books this particular fall I would 
be more an-hungered were it not for that Tom Greene 
County Library and its skimpy rich little shelves. There it 
was, in that growing pain of a West Texas town, where 
they’ve organized a symphony orchestra this year and where 
a fledgling Fine Arts Society is bringing four “great artists” 
—and very great they will grow to be in San Angelo. One 
of them had his bow last night and to-night I have a letter 
written in the dew of ecstasy from one who was there— 
ending with the grateful, if conscious, statement that “It was 
incredibly exquisite, never have I been so entranced, and 
now there is compensation for the monotony here for so long 
without anything.” I repeat that because it points a finger 
through this darkness to the sheif on which this book will 
again rest. They will find it there, they will open it as 
they sit by the fireplace in a big lumbering ranch house or 
by their new gas stoves in the “city” bungalows, and they 
will stretch their infinities. I am glad it is there; I want 
these, my people, to have food. 

After twenty-two years of living in the open air—eating 
and sleeping with the earth—I came to your jungle. For 
I was promising, it was said, and I belonged on a New 
York newspaper. And I got many breaks on the Telegram 
—I even wrote stories on plays,—without knowing there 
was a book I should have had with me all the time. I 
found my way to Camden, and, not far from Mickle Street, 
I found “a man who had spent his life in thinking, and 
who would understand me, whatever I might say.” And I 
followed him to Harleigh in the snow. Then, always when 
things got too bad, there were the ferries and First Avenue 
and the side entrance to the Church of St. Francis across 
from the Pennsylvania . . . and I bought red apples on Am- 
sterdam Avenue—and walked—and watched the poor devils 
who came and failed to get the breaks I did—because they 
were afraid before they started. And I rode the front end 
of the subways . . . but somehow I got lost. I lost my 
way in that jungle . . . and I’m not sure yet just why. I 
looked for that one “plainly dressed in coat and trousers of 
some coarse weave,” but the hurry and the trampling and 
the half-truths took away the secret of the making of the 
best persons from me. It would not have been so bad if I 
had not been successful—if fingers had not pointed to my 
“future”; the glazed eyes behind those fingers could not 
know that the creepers were winding me in because I tried 
to pause for reason and peace. And I think it was the 
finger of God (about whom I am at peace) that called me 
away to a sick father—and I came away sickened and tired 
—but somewhere rejoicing. And the point of all this is that 
I could not quite find my adjustment, even back here on my 
prairies. You can’t be downed by the rawness and look the 
future in the eye,—and you can’t seek refuge in anything 
else but the fight—no matter if there is blood and slime and 
reeking filth and horror at the outer edges. I didn’t feel 
whipped—but it looked that way. Then from that Library 
I called for that book . . . maybe you’ve forgotten a lot of 
it,—but you must not have forgotten how it takes the strang- 
ling rope from the necks of those who’re coming after. I 
wouldn’t have strangled dead—for I’ve got to get through 
in my way—but I wanted you to know how it helped. I 
can come back now—if I must, just to prove to myself,— 
and I can run with the wolves . . . for I knew they were 
lovable and brave—knew there #s an “unexpressed vision 
that lights the sacrifice.” 

ex Ss 
S.S. Cryptic, Southampton. 


She lists a bit to port. Just out of dry dock, Proud and 
shining in fresh white paint. It was cloudy overhead as the 
tugs shoved and hauled her out stern first. That great flat 
harbor was a place of weird signs and symbols and bathed 
in an inscrutable light. The sea was uncommonly smooth, 
glassy but opaque. It was jade green, mysterious of coun- 
tenance. At high noon the dark clouds were underlaid and 
surmounted by masses of peach-color, a smoky fuscous lumi- 
nation. Some unknowable power had the place in hand 
and it waited, cowered in a staring and wild-eyed stupor. 
The iron cranes that studded the harbor pointed wildly in 
every direction. No use to try to understand their Babel 
advice. The Union Jack at our stern writhed in a squally 
breeze that wasn’t any wind at all that could be charted. 
Now it seemed straining its neck outward, only to wriggle 
back and curl in some other gust of pain. Following gulls 
squawked confusingly as if they must all speak now and at 
once while there be yet time. They swooped and glided; 
some held themselves head erect, wafted against a wall of 
air, and then dropped down to a well of space. Seen coming 
head-on, the white of their heads was whiter than any 
natural white—and more daring, like whitecaps flung from 
their moorings. In the jade green sea there were streaks of 
purple and heavy splotches of peach like that of the sky. 
The ships in the harbor sat still upon the flat water, There 
were some beautiful yachts, one white to its waterline and 
emerald green below. They were innocent, baffled, and 
sullen. Theirs not to reason why . . . but neither had they 
any purpose. Only one little sailing barge, very common 
of origin, went slowly about its business. It had never led 
a sheltered life and was too inured to the strange ways of 
sky and sea to be puzzled by them. But it, too, with its 
murky color and dingy sails, contributed in aspect, if not 
at heart, to the foreboding atmosphere of that harbor world. 





I believe that on this Wednesday morning Davy Jones was 
in Southampton Harbor, probably studying higher mathe- 
matics, and to get more light on his book (the subject is 
complicated at best) he had seated himself not very far be- 
low the surface of the sea. 
es F&F & 
Grand Island, Nebraska. 

These arctic evenings in Nebraska are ideal for burying 
one’s self in a book. With the mercury hovering around 
20 below there is really nothing else left but to park atop 
the furnace, read, and pray that the coal holds out. I have 
just come up for air following several hours browsing about 
and musing over... . It was bought for the library, but 
as this particular volume happens to be a first, and as I 
coveted it before the librarian accessioned it and emblazoned 
it with his seal, the library will never see this one again. 

It has long been a wish of mine that you would be moved 
to write concerning three of my pets—R. L. S., Hardy, and 
Kipling, above all the clatter—in your essays. Having 
found ’em all in “Off the Deep End,” I’m as happy as 
Diogenes might conceivably have been, had he and his lan- 
tern discovered that honest mind which Donne, too, never 
made contact with. What a kick I got from that R. K. 
monograph—beauty of it is you chose “Wireless,” and 
plucked the heart from the later Stalky stories in just the 
manner to please a nut like myself who suspects they are 
more than merely clever, yet lacks the discernment to say 
why, specifically. Now do me another favor. Fire off a 
few eulosians—the phrase is your own—in honor of E, A. 
Robinson sometime. If you love Hardy’s gnomic cryptic 
verse you undoubtedly revel in Robinson, too. Ive been 
trying for years to discover what “Luke Havergal” signifies, 
though shorter and more beautiful—than “Sor- 





It’s worse 
dello.” 

Wish I might share your passion for Walt. Inward Ho 
has spurred me to the change several times, but it’s useless. 
This despite efforts almost pathologically earnest. My case 
is that of the lowbrow deplored by Arnold Bennett, who 
guffawed at the supreme moment in the play because a cat 
horned into the mise-en-scéne. The best Whitman affords 
me is some of the “horrid fun” that G. B. S.’s women in 
“Cashel B.’s Profession” did R. L. S. No matter, I enjoy 
reading your reactions to him, even if the judicious must 
grieve for me. ‘These things are arcana,” as Woodberry 
sagaciates in his introduction to Brooke’s collected poems. 
Walt aside, you have given me priceless hints; I instance 
“Dreamthorpe,” which is become an abiding passion of my 
life; Geo. Gissing, and the inexhaustible mine of Mosher’s 
“Bibelot.” 

Literary folk living in N. Y. C., Philadelphia, Boston, or 
even Chicago or St. Louis little realize how dependent those 
of the provinces are upon magazine chat and books about 
books for guidance as well as sustenance and entertainment. 
Arthur Colton’s all too rare reviews in the Sat, Rev. are 
the breath of life to me. Encore, if you have any influence 
with this man Colton, I wish you would prevail upon him 
to write a volume of essays “The Debatable Land” and the 
tales in “The Delectable Mountains” show a born essayist 
with a poet’s insight trying to write novels and short stories. 
Not but that he succeeded, but that isn’t his métier. 

Well, I wish I might drop into Scribner’s or Brentano’s— 
if I ever got into Leary’s ’'d never get out—and maybe I 
can some day. 


se SF 
From his own private press in Baltimore, Lewis 
McKenzie Turner sends us his poem about Walt 
which deserves wider circulation :— 


OLD PARD 


You rough-hewn Bard, 

You Grand, Old simple, trusting Pard, 

You look the part 

Of one who knew the Poet’s art; 

Your rimes are rough, your voice is gruff— 
Without the slightest trace of bluff; 

And since that time you blazed away, 

Why, we have nothing much to say. 


You tried so hard to set to song 
Those simple words that right a wrong, 


g, old Pard, again we’ll meet, 
A bit of each in a grain of wheat; 
Or perhaps in an old time garden flower— 
You a rose and I a bee, to suck your sweet, sane sympathy, 
To store it away in a great, round hive, 
Where the good are crushed and the wicked thrive; 
Or perhaps we may meet far deep in the sea. 
In a shell or go back to a Chimpanzee 
Old Pard! 


So long 


The Lilacs, Walt, they stand so still, 
And peep above the window-sill; 
They see the hat, but “where’s the Man?” 
They know that you have gone away, Old Pard— 
But not to stay. 


So long, old Pard, again we’ll meet, 

When fifes and drums come down the street, 
And women kneel at Mercy’s feet, 

And Love and Sense have met defeat, 

Old Pard. 


I often sit and see you print, 

With contemplative Whitman squint; 

You click and click and fill the stick 
Beneath the lamp with smoking wick; 

With perfect lineaments of face, 

You strut your Stuff straight from the Case; 
And some are Hacks and some are Scoops 
And some are EXTRA—newsy Snoops— 

As all the world before you troops. 


So long, Old Pard! 
The Fire’s out, the Press is still. 


“The World is Cold” and “Times are Hard,” 
Old Pard; 
You’ve cashed your String and gone the Route, 
And took the Morning papers out; 
We’ve read your Everlasting Will, Old Pard. 
You are, indeed, the Printer’s Patron Saint, 
And Grand, Old, Home-Made, Shaggy, Rustic Bard— 
So long! 
LEwis MCKENZIE TuRNER. 


es SF 
Minneapolis. 

I am pleased to see that you like “Happy Thoughts.” I 
happen to have the first American edition of every one of 
the parts and the Handy Volume edition later issued by 
Roberts, in which they are combined in one volume, I find, 
however, that practically nobody either among the students 
or the professional English scholars remembers or cares any- 
thing about it. 

To make your copy perfect, you should have in the front 
of it one of the old paper tags taken from the Happy 
Thought plug which used to be so popular in the tobacco- 
chewing generation which preceded yours and which I dimly 
remember, If my collection of tobacco tags had not been 
dispersed several decades ago, I would send you one. 

FRANK K. WALTER. 
es SF 
New York City. 

You speak in the Bowling Green of the twentieth anni- 
versary of O. Henry’s death being on hand. You may be 
interested to learn that this coming fall D, Appleton & Com- 
pany are to publish “The Emperor of Bagdad; the Life, 
Letters, and Works of O. Henry,” by Robert H. Davis and 
Arthur B. Maurice. 

E. L. SMITH. 
D. Appleton & Company. 
es FF 
New York University. 

In a recent number of the Saturday Review you men- 
tioned that “fon June 5, 1930, O. Henry will have been dead 
twenty years.” You will recall that June 5 also marks the 
passing away of Stephen Crane in 1900. May I suggest 
that the Bowling Green likewise observe this anniversary 
with some unpublished material, if possible? 

JouN H. Birss, Jr. 


es SF 
Los Angeles. 

Ever since you quoted Whitman’s “Hast thou, O pellucid, 
medicine for case like mine?” I have been looking for the 
poem in which it occurs, but have been unable to find it. 
I cannot forbear asking you to tell me the origin. Perhaps 
it is in a poem not included in my copies of “Leaves of 
Grass,”—maybe in some other edition. It is indeed one of 
those short sentences that by a spark explodes in the mind 
and lights up the wealth of ideas and associations, I have 
only known the sea in adult life but loved it with streaming 
eyes, at first sight. 

My parents came from the Jersey coast, but all I ever 
saw of water was the Arkansas River at flood time—and 
such a flood!—until coming to Los Angeles. 

Is there a complete index, or concordance, to Whitman? 
I have not found any. J may attempt it. I see Hoyt’s New 
Cyclopedia gives twenty-four quotations! and Bartlett, four 
pages, from Whitman. 

Do you suppose he was forecasting the radio when he 


wrote 


“That music always round me, unceasing, unbeginning,— 
yet long untaught I did not hear’? 


When I come up my hill in the evenings after office hours 
and through the open windows and doors “I listen to the 
different voices winding in and out, striving, contending 
with fiery vehemence to excel each other in emotion” I long 
for the “one silent night a week” someone is advocating as a 
radio-relief measure. 

G..H. P. 

I don’t remember offhand, but I believe the line 
occurs somewhere in Whitman’s prose? 

es Fs 

In his enchanting book on Desert Islands, which 
is the outgrowth and pearly accretion upon an essay 
about Defoe, Walter de la Mare quotes many com- 
ments that have been made on Robinson Crusoe. 
But he omits one favorite—perhaps it has not been 
called to his attention. It is that of the immortal 
Ruggles, the valet of Red Gap, who said: “Robinson 
Crusoe is a story in which many interesting facts are 
conveyed regarding life upon remote islands where 
there are no modern conveniences and one is put 
to all sorts of crude makeshifts, but for me the nar- 
rative contains too little dialogue.” 

Particularly we are pleased to find that Mr. de la 
Mare imagines Robinson Crusoe as having been 
38 years of age. It would have pleased us even 
more if we had known that a year or so sooner. 

CurIstoPHER Morey. 





An old friend wrote of D. H. Lawrence: “His 
energy was amazing; I hardly ever remember see- 
ing him idle. He worked with ease and a sort of 
concentrated enjoyment, more like a bee or some 
busy animal than like a human being who works 
upon principle—never with a sense of drudgery or 
duty but with tremendous zest. He did everything 
easily and beautifully in a house, in a garden, with 
children; never impatient, never losing his temper 
except when he felt people were being false or 


Higbee 
mechanical. 
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se; « Loward Civilization 


HE battle over the meaning and course 
of machine civilization grows apace, with 
resounding blows along the whole front. 
What appeared to be a few years ago a 
tempest in a teapot, a quarrel among mere “literary 
persons,” has become a topic of major interest among 
hard-headed men of affairs. A subject mildly dis- 
cussed in women’s clubs has broken into offices, fac- 
tories, smoking compartments, and political assem- 
blies. No theme, not even religion, engages more 
attention among those who take thought about life 
as well as living; no class of thinkers or doers can 
go far without encountering it. None is so humble 
that he can entirely escape it; none is so great that 
he can wholly ignore it. A synthesis of modern 
aspirations, the very concept of this civilization as 
destiny and opportunity, arrests even the witless; es- 
pecially invites all who possess the power of brains or 
money to stop short in their path and consider what 
work, under the shadow of this challenge, is most 
worth while here and now. 
the conflict involves the prin- 
cipal interests of religion. As the concern of the 
churches about the other world declines in intensity, 
their activities directed to the improvement of this 
Since the good life is a funda- 


For many reason 


inevitably increase. 
mental object of their solicitude, they cannot be in- 
different to the conditions under which it must be 
lived. Moreover there is something of cosmic mys- 
tery about the creative urge at work in machine 
civilization, even though demoniacal as alleged. If 
a new age dawned in the mists of creation when 
mind gave direction to clay, may not another and 
greater era open when the power to force nature 
to human will through science and machinery is 
brought under the sway of values and ethical poten- 
tialities? In the minds of the highest Christian 
thinkers there has always been a close affiliation, 
never an antithesis, between spirituality — divine 
ispiration—and labor with material things. 

One of the prime contributions of Christianity to 
the West was its emphasis on the virtues of labor 
with material instruments of production, as con- 
trasted with the contempt which the philosophers of 
antiquity poured upon it. Through the early cen- 
turies of Christian teaching, precepts on the dignity 
of work ran like a strong refrain. Unceasingly the 
Church Fathers referred to the divine commands 
of the Old and New Testaments respecting toil, to 
the example of Christ the workingman, and to the 
humble callings of the apostles. Amid the unending 
storms of feudal wars and flashy chivalry, mon- 
asteries and convents kept alive by practice and hom- 
ily the merits and excellence of work in field and 
shop. It was a fashion among the humbler artists 
of the Middle Ages to represent the Blessed Virgin 
spinning by the cradle of Jesus, Joseph using a saw 
or ax, and other religious worthies with tools in their 
hands or engaged in some manual occupation. 

Why then should it be assumed that the creative 
activity of the engineering era is necessarily a break 
with the past rather than a continuation, on a grand 
scale, of cosmic labors begun when the seas were 
separated from the land and squirming life appeared 
in the waters? Experience and such reason as we 
have bid us hold to the unity of all things. Even 
an event, as Whitehead says, is an organism and 
the earth itself has been held to be a worthy place 
for the kingdom of heaven. 

In this continuous creative process which produces 
and sustains our machine civilization, all take part, 
whether they work or buy or criticize or amuse 
themselves; all are in some intimate way directors 
of it or victims of it, twist and turn as they will: 
to its inescapable imperatives they must conform. 
And at bottom all, or nearly all, are alternatel 
hopeful and pessimistic about it; they both cheer and 
curse it. As they observe the wireless radio encom- 
passing the earth with music or the airplane soaring 
in the sky they marvel at its wonders; caught in its 
daily routine, its grinds, and its traffic jams they 
damn its tvrannies and futilities. At one hour it 
seems bie with destiny: 


1 tele 


absurd t 


at another heavily laden with 
But they 
Day and night it encompasses 
them. Whoever would fain accomplish great things 
must somchow 


phone calls and vain irritations. 
cannot escape it, 


cooperate with it. 


Nevertheless this machine civilization is under gen- 
eral indictment as the foe of all values, human and 
divine. Although feudal and clerical Europe is rap- 
idly being transformed in its image, America is 
chosen by the critics as the best illustration of the 
evil they resent. But if America, as they allege, 
represents in their minds not a nation but a symbol, 
still it is fitting that in the New World, rather than 
the Old, the challenge should be met and the issue 
probed to the bottom. 

First upon the bill of indictment is the allegation 
that modern civilization “quantifies” life, uses mathe- 
matics to measure all good. “Quantity, in America,” 
says Miiller-Freienfels, speaking for Europe, 
is not a fact, as with us; it is a value. To say that some- 
thing is large, massive, gigantic is in America not a mere 
statement of fact, but the highest commendation. The idyllic 
frame of mind which sees positive value in small and re- 
strained and limited things is un-American. . . . In Amer- 
ica everything big is blindly accepted. Magnitude, in the 
purely external sense of largeness, sets the standard of value. 

. The millions of the wealthy receive the same homage 
Social position is determined 
The American 


as titles and orders in Europe. 
by the size of a man’s bank account. 
has no perception of the incommensurable. 


But this quantification is merely a reflection of 2 
the mechanization of life: Item Num- 
Under the ma- 
By rationaliza- 


deeper cause 
ber Two on the bill of indictment. 
chine the human soul is rationalized. 
tion is meant the prevalence of practical thinking, 
of the concentration of the intellect on the practical, 
useful, and efficient, and the obverse of this attitude 
is the repression and suppression of all that is merely 
agreeable, emotional, and irrational in the personality. 
Man himself is becoming mechanized, is con- 
sidered solely with regard to his performance. What 
are the holders of the great athletic records but ma- 
chines for boxing, playing baseball, or running? And 
the workers in the factories? They too are ma- 
chines, which indefatigably exercise the same func- 
tion, a function rationally acquired, without personal 
relation to the thing which they are making. .. . 
The machine, we are told in elaborations of this 
argument, is utterly indifferent to the human ele- 
ment—to labor—treats it as a quantity; so many 
hands, so many hours, so many units per hand- 
hours. (It may not be impertinent to recall the fact 
that the term “hand” comes from the agricultural 
age.) The machine chains man to his working 
process, deprives him of initiative, draws out his 
energies (heat units), and then in times of business 
depression, certainly in his old age, throws him out 
a wreck upon the tender mercies of society. In- 
deed it may supplant him in middle life by new 
labor-saving devices and leave him stranded, a for- 
lorn derelict, possessing an obsolete technique, help- 
less amid a jungle of whirling wheels that heed him 
not. It maims him in accidents, deafens him by 
clangor, houses him in monotonous slums, removes 
him from organic connections with nature—soil, 
rain, trees, and green grass—and offers him only 
mechanical amusements in his leisure hours. When 
“hands” are treated as quantities, the human spirit 
withers. 


ROM the conquest of industry by mathematics 
and mechanics results inevitably the standard- 
ization of all life, outside of industry as well 


as inside. 


If you go shopping you will find everywhere the same 
standard wares in the window. All men seem to be clothed 
by the same tailor, and all women seem to have bought their 
hats at the same shop. As a matter of fact, they buy the 
same things in different shops. Everything reaches a most 
respectable standard, but everywhere this standard has the 
effect of a levelling, a standardization. The most remark- 
able thing is that even the people impress one as having 
been standardized. All these clean-shaven men, all thes 
girls, with their doll-like faces, which are generally painted, 
seem to have been produced somewhere in a Ford factory, 
not by the dozen but by the thousand. In no other country 
ire the individuals reduced to such a dead level as in the 


United States, 


With the mechanization of life comes a revolution 
in ethics—under the machine, morality is not a mat- 
ter of the inward spirit but simply of external con- 
formity to the mores of standardized masses 
morality of material utility and success. ‘This con- 
stitutes another item in the bill of indictment. The 
machine man, typified by the American in particu- 
lar, “believes his superficial humanitarian morality 


to be the absolute morality; not for a moment does 
he doubt its general validity. . . . Morality is the 
normal good behavior of the typical citizen or bour- 
geois. In the artistic circle of Europe the title of 
‘bourgeois’ is almost a term of abuse; on the other 
side of the Atlantic ‘citizen’ is a title of honor. If 
one were to say in France or Germany that so-and-so 
was a ‘good citizen’ un bon bourgeois, one would 
imply that he was something of a Philistine; the 
term would be employed ironically; but in America 
it is a commendation that may be heard at every 
turn.” 

I morality is conformity, if values are merely 

quantitative, if the man with the most goods 

is the most highly regarded, then it follows 
that in politics the democracy of balloting-equality 
is a delusion. ‘This logic has not escaped the formu- 
lators of the indictment here summarized. It is a 
prominent number on the bill. “In America it is 
not really the mass of the equalitarian Demos that 
rules, but an oligarchy of dollars and technique. 
That man is a ruler in America who possesses money, 
railways, mines, and a press. This is not felt to be 
inequality, as a nobility of birth would be, because 
every American believes that if he had luck he 
might one day acquire these means of power. And 
the oligarchy is cunning enough ever and again to 
remind Demos, to suggest to him, to hammer it into 
his brain, that the people governs by means of the 
vote, whereas in actual fact the vote is controlled 
by the press and the money.” If there is funda- 
mental truth in this allegation, can democracy func- 
tion under the machine? If it cannot, what is the 
alternative? 

Against no creation of the machine is the esthetic 
indictment more often lodged than against the in- 
dustrial city—the Birminghams, Essens, and Pitts- 
burghs of modern civilization. It is a horror, we 
are informed, a wilderness of brick and mortar, 
smudge of smoke, grime, soot, and squalor; the sun- 
light is obscured or if perchance it breaks through 
the pall it cannot reach the dark rooms of the city’s 
canyons. The very air is foul with fumes and 
gases. <A blight falls like a curse upon the vegeta- 
tion. Urban architecture is at best anarchic; if a 
genius does erect a monument of beauty, it is cer- 
tain to be blasted by neighboring monstrosities. “The 
checkerboard lay-out of street, with its dull mo- 
notony, makes impossible grand vistas and inspiring 
scenes. ‘The only reason why the urbanite can en- 
dure this nightmare is because “the cosmic beat in 
his being is decreasing,” and he is sinking down into 
the vegetable, perhaps, the mineral kingdom. If 
he rejoices in the city it is merely a sign of his 
physical degeneration. 

Even pure science, the noble spirit of curiosity, 
disinterested inquiry into the natural world, the quest 
of truth for its own sake, is under the blight of 
mechanical utility. American scientists are domi- 
nated by the mathematical and practical. “Ameri- 
cans have little esteem for the research-worker who 
seeks knowledge for its own sake... . This is 
apparent even in the exact sciences. Even the pa- 
triotic American will be forced to admit that the 
great discoveries in theoretical physics and chemistry 
are made in Europe.” 

Then what of religion under the machine? That, 
too, it is alleged, is transformed in the image of utility 
and mass production. The soul of man is deper- 
sonalized, denaturized. ‘The machine man is domi- 
nated by rationality, the practical and the prosaic, 
“which conditions his external success in technical- 
izing, mechanizing, and standardizing life. But this 
rationality must not be confused with zntellectuality, 
with spirituality, in the European sense, if by this 
one understands absorption in the profounder scien- 
tific, artistic, and philosophical problems of existence. 
In this sense the American is wmspiritual, unintellec- 
tual, uzphilosophical. Problems do not interest him.” 
Religion is powerful in America only because it has 
been emptied of its historic content and changed into 
. religion of optimism. 

This program of damnation is discouraging 
enough, but to crown it all we are told that the 
machine threatens a destruction of our natural re- 
sources (upon which industrial processes rest) and 
that another world war of machines and chemuistri 
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may wipe out all Western civilization, the good with 
the bad. Mr. Stuart Chase has formulated the in- 
dictment of waste and, in the same breath, expressed 
skepticism about the ability of the ‘“miracle-makers 
of science” to repair the havoc they have wrought. 
In any case a problem and a peril must be faced. 
Nor is there any doubt about the nature of the next 
war, “if it comes.” 

If unjust here and there, if exaggerated and over- 
emphasized in detail, these charges are not merely 
captious or irrelevant. If they hark back to a buried 
past, they are not wrong, for the unity of history 
and culture is never sharply broken. At all events 
intelligent persons are giving heed to these criticisms, 
are wrestling in spirit with the problems raised by 
them, are deeply impressed at least by the partial 
truth that inheres in them. No human being far 
above an oyster in mentality can fail to recall, as 
he reads them, horrible examples from life and ex- 
perience to illustrate them—-New York City from 
the elevated railway, huge sections of Pittsburgh and 
Chicago, shabby and dilapidated water fronts, glori- 
ous spots of nature made hideous by factories, end- 
less rows of monotonous dwellings, the shameful 
disregard of beauty along the highways from Boston 
to San Francisco, magnificent avenues through for- 
est and valley ruined by billboards and gas-filling 
shacks, fretful masses rushing from one mechanical 
show to another, the horrible outpouring of radio 
nonsense, natural and canned, the unceasing roar 
and grind of urban life. 

Thousands who do not rest their jagged nerves 
im quiet country houses, who must spend their waking 
and sleeping hours amid the dust and stews of the 
city, feel that, with all this chatter and rattle about 
prosperity, life is lacking in security, in richness, in 
sweet contentment, and in the joy of inward con- 
templation. Amid the plethora of goods turned out 
by the machine they remain unsatisfied in soul, en- 
counter no great exaltation of spirit. 

‘These questioners and doubters constitute a second 
line of objectors not to be ignored. ‘They accept 
science and machinery without bowing down blindly 
before the calf of steel and concrete. ‘They recog- 
nize a certain inevitability in the current develop- 
ment and see immense potentialities in it, but won- 
der whether the new Leviathan has not got entirely 
out of the control of its makers. ‘They are inquir- 
ing whether engineers and scientists are at present 
a lot of small fellows doing great things dimly 
understood or are big men capable of heroic and 
highly imaginative enterprises, if set free. “They do 
not believe, with the intransigents, that civilization 
is a kind of loose garment that can be put on and 
off by esthetes and connoisseurs at will, that evils 
are always perversities arising from wicked desires; 
on the contrary they think that civilization is in 
deep and tangled ways a part of and a reflection of 
the work that people do. 


LTHOUGH engineers and scientists are not 
always specifically named in the bill of in- 
dictment, they are undoubtedly among the 

accused at the bar and cannot escape the duty of 
taking thought about the charges that confront them. 
Are they, as claimed, merely robots of their own 
creations, servants not masters of the machine, doers 
not thinkers? Are the inventors, operators, and ex- 
tenders of machinery in truth more indifferent to 
values, human and divine, than warriors, priests, and 
aristocrats of blood (and land and iron)? Is it 
true, as Veblen says, that the technologist has no 
“canons of validity” at all, that these are purely 
cultural in origin and sanction? In final analysis 
are all values—moral, esthetic, and religious—to be 
left to the determination of literary critics, artists, 
and abstract philosophers standing outside the ma- 
Surely, those are questions of 


chine process itself? 
landed, 


importance. Every other class in history 
bourgeois, and laboring—has created its own ideol- 
ogy, its world of values, ideas, and symbols. Editors 
claim to be a kind of fourth estate in modern civiliza- 
tion. Technologists are not an exception to the 
universal rule; will they assert their richt to he 
considered as a fifth estate in the modern order, 
perhaps the first? 

Certainly they are the best fitted by training and 


experience to report on the tendencies and possibili- 


ties of the machine system. They can tell us whether 
the esthetic and moral offenses developed in indus- 
trial society are permanent and inescapable accom- 
paniments of their enterprises or are merely tempo- 
rary evils due to the crude beginnings of the early 
stage. It is well to remember, after all, that the 
steam-engine burst in upon an agricultural world 
with an intellectual, esthetic, and moral heritage of 
its own. It was in an ethical and religious order to 
which many critics of the machine process would fain 
return that the engineer began his work, and per- 
haps some of the worst evils that followed his early 
operations are to be attributed to the weakness of 
the old heritage rather than the nature of technology 
itself. Whether the spirit of science, which is re- 
sponsible for our magnificent machines, can conceive 
of a magnificent society is a problem in technology. 

Whatever evils in our civilization may be legi- 
timately ascribed to science and the machine—the 
noise, congestion, ugliness, grime, discomfort, and 
distress of the ill-planned city, for example—the 
task of removing them is an engineering undertaking. 
They spring from arrangements of materials; their 
removal calls for the rearrangement of materials. 
Poets and philosophers may dream dreams for hu- 
man society, youth may see visions, but the realiza- 
tion of their aspirations hangs upon the capacity and 
understanding of the engineer. Upon his nature, 
competence, and hopes depend all achievements in 
reconstruction. Architects, artists, and planners of 
civilization must convince him; he alone can tell 
them what is possible in the management of power 
and materials. Without his codperation all others 
are mere builders of cloud castles. Many things 
he himself can do now in the work already under 
his hand; greater things he could accomplish if he 
had larger vision; immeasurable things lie ahead, if 
with him and his technique were associated all the 
high imaginative forces of modern civilization. 

When true to his vows, the scientist is peculiarly 
competent to deal with the issues which vex the 
humanists, is under obligations to consider them, 
must face them if he is to make the most of his 
own powers. He does not cease to be human be- 
cause he works with materials; the artist must study 
anatomy, physiology, the chemistry of color, and the 
composition of light. The scientific method does net 
stop at physics and chemistry; nor is cold rationality 
its only instrument of research and operation. Some 
of our greatest inventors and scientists have con- 
fessed to the uses of imagination and intuition—artis- 
tic perception—in making discoveries of practical util- 
ity and the highest philosophic value. Science has 
not cut loose from humanity and its heritage. “‘Al- 
ways,” says Spengler, “science has grown up on a 
religion and under all the spiritual prepossessions of 
that religion. Always it carries along the 
kernel of a religion in its ensemble of principles, 
problem-enunciations, and methods.” In other words, 
the technician, besides being a specialist, works in 
the general process of civilization with all its intel- 
lectual instrumentalities, and cannot be cut off perma- 
nently from organic relations. 

And there is no doubt that the real makers of 
machine civilization will give increasing attention 
to the values inherent or implied in their work. 
Under what seems to be a law of intellectual evolu- 
tion, they will turn in upon themselves, seek to evalu- 
ate the upshot and outcome of their labors—deeds 
no less than thought engender reflection. Deeds 
produce ideas; they evolve together, with reciprocal 
and cumulative effect, as William James contended, 
and cannot escape the iron embrace in which they 
are locked. Although engineering journals are still 
crowded with technology, with graphs, diagrams, 
formulas, and mathematical calculations which are 
mysteries to laymen, there are many signs that the 
engineering fraternity is on the eve of a great intel- 
lectual awakening. 

When scientists and 
larger way, they will cease to turn on their critics, 
saying: “You have abused the instruments we have 
made.” Although there is truth in the retort, yet 
upon the designer and builder rests a large part of 
the responsibility for the choice of place and materials 
and the methods of the doing. He cannot escape 
his obligations by crying out that the upshot is none 
of his business. Perhaps in the end, the defenders 


engineers enter upon the 


of science and machinery will be the most formidable 
and effective critics of these instrumentalities of the 
modern age, and when the avalanche does start to 
move, machine civilization may prove to be strangely 
plastic, not a stereotype. It may turn out that those 
who love and understand the test tube and the 
engine will be masters in the end—great masters 
not unworthy of standing beside the artists and 


builders of old. 


ERE then are the issues. Here are the 
high parties to the case at the bar of opin- 
ion, where world history, as the Germans 

say, serves as the world court of last appeal. Now, 
at law there are many ways of meeting a bill of 
indictment. “The charges may be categorically de- 
nied; then proof must be forthcoming. “They may 
be admitted and a demurrer filed tothe effect that 
they do not constitute wrongs as alleged. “hey may 
be offset by countervailing and extenuating circum- 
stances that render them irrelevant. They may be 
conceded in principle and parried by a promise of 
abatement and reformation. 

To some extent these procedures may be adopted 
in the case of Values versus Things. But on the 
whole the analogy is misleading. Is it possible to 
find judges standing above and outside the con- 
troversy and yet competent to render a true verdict? 
Are the contestants who have lodged the bill of 
indictment wise and dispassionate enough to act as 
referees in their own cause? » Can the issues be dis- 
entangled from the clashes of classes, religions, and 
nations for consideration on their intrinsic merits? 
And who is to lay down the law governing the 
case? 

Two points apparently pertinent to the case de- 
serve consideration. ‘The first is that the process of 
mechanization is increasing in speed and widening 
its geographical area. It is by no means confined to 
the United States; it spreads to the uttermost boun- 
daries of the world. Even the severest critics of the 
tendency admit that. Many of the Europeans who 
deplore it concede its momentum and merely appeal 
for a counter-revolution. Since this is true, it fol- 
lows that our philosophizing, teaching, preaching, 
and aspiring in the future will have to take note of 
the extension of the machine process. What inven- 
tors and operators think about the nature of their 
work, about the forces inherent in it, about the direc- 
tions of its expansion, is accordingly of the highest 
importance as an indication and as a source of crea- 
tive efforts. It is time that they were heard from. 

A second point pertinent to the case in hand is 
the fact that the most ardent critics of machine 
civilization believe in religion as a source of values— 
in the existence of an underlying spirit, in the divine 
government of the world. Then it would seem 
from their indictment that the heavenly hierarchy 
is letting an ever larger proportion of the human 
race escape from control, is indifferent to the course 
of things, is powerless to change it, or predestined it 
in the beginning. ‘Their other available assumption 
is that the Devil is gaining, is getting not merely 
the hindmost, but the leading participants in the 
grand procession. In either case the dilemma thus 
presented must be distressing to critics. It might be 
more in keeping with their assumptions and con- 
victions to accept the central advance of the machine 
process as a great demiurgic movement, with new 
values in the making—a process continuing the old 
tendencies of Western civilization on a new level, 
on a scale more vast, with a possible humanistic up- 
shot transcending the historic ideals of caste—literary, 
artistic, political, and religious. At all events it is 
fitting that scientists and engineers, the makers, di- 
rectors, and expanders of the machine process, should 
be given a full day in court. 





The foregoing article, in expanded form, is to 
serve as the introduction to “Toward Cuwilization,” 
a symposium on contemporary life edited by Professor 
Beard, to be published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
Readers of the Sarurpay Review will know Mr. 
Beard as the author of numerous important works, 
among the latest of which is “The Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization,” and as the editor of the recent sue- 
cessful compendium “Whither Mankind.” 
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Books of Special Interest 


After the Deluge What? 

THE STOCK MARKET CRASH AND 
AFTER. By IrvinG FisHer. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by SAMUEL W. ANDERSON 
P ROFESSOR FISHER’S latest contribu- 
tion to current financial and economic 
subjects takes the form of a historical review 
of the Wall Street panic which began in 
September, 1929, and continued with in- 
creasing fury through October and the first 
part of November. The volume is on the 
whole a fairly accurate study of the various 
aspects of the stock market crash and con- 
tains a well organized series of reflections on 
the several reasons for the long bull market 
of 1922-1929. Professor Fisher also sets 
forth in some detail the evidence, as he sees 
it, justifying from an economic point of 
view the development of the bull market 
which terminated last fall and supporting 
the contention, which he renews in this 
book, that the oft-repeated reference to the 
“new era” found so frequently during the 
last two years in the press, did not consist 
of rainbow chasing as so many felt to be 
the case during the hectic hours of last fall. 
In support of this contention Professor 
Fisher presents an analysis of the well- 
known disposition of corporations to pay 
less in dividends than is earned; evidence 
to prove that the price-earnings ratio (that 
magic phrase of market letter writers) im- 
proved from the standpoint of the investor 
during practically all of 1929 due to the 
rather rapid increase in earnings up until 
mid-summer; a summary of the more liberal 
attitude of the Government with respect to 
mergers and some of the other important 
aspects of the economics of mergers, and a 
discussion of industrial management and 
labor’s coéperative policy. He takes up 
also the question of the dividends of pro- 
hibition, setting forth the economic argu- 
ment for prohibition admirably divested of 
all discussion of moral and_ philosophical 
aspects; advances again his pet theory of 
relief in several years of stable money with 
some ominious forecasts as to long term 
commodity price trends; summarizes the 
arguments originally presented to an aston- 
ished world by Edgar Lawrence Smith in 


regard to the flight from bonds to stocks, 
adding some interesting comments upon the 
late-lamented popularity of investment trust 
financing, discusses speculation and brokers’ 
loans and the remedies and preventatives of 
panics, and ends with a successful chapter 
devoted to loud whistling to keep up cour- 
age. 

So much for the contents of the volume. 
It is a book which we might well have ex- 
pected Professor Fisher to write, but I 
suspect that if it is read by any occupants 
of board room seats they will find it lacking 
in practical suggestions to correct their own 
mistakes and to help crystalize the lessons 
for which they paid so dearly last fall. It 
was hardly to be expected, of course, that 
Professor Fisher would undertake to de- 
velop these lessons from the standpoint of 
the practical trader, for it is probable his 
experience along such lines does not qualify 
him to write on such a subject. It would 
undoubtedly have increased the value of the 
book for the general reader very greatly if 
such had been the case. How many of us, 
for example, would not have been glad to 
substitute all of our knowledge of funda- 
mental economic theory for the courage to 
follow some of the axioms set forth below: 

Never trade on limits, always buy and sell 
at the market. The extra eighth or quarter 
may cost you 50 points. 

The fact that a stock is above or below 
cost does net help to make it a sale or a 
purchase, 

When the averages start to make succes- 
sive lows and fail to break through succes- 
sive highs something is wrong and it is 
well to reef sail. 

Money rates in the end will have their 
way. 

When the new issue market has been 
over-flooded and new issues tend to sag 
something must give way. 

Scale orders always buy the poor stocks 
and fail to buy the good ones except when 
the market in general goes through all 
limits, in which event all purchases are in 
error in any case. 

No stock is ever good enough to move 
against the market for very long. 

If you get emotionally fond of a stock 
better sell it, 
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MODERN TIMES. 


ON APRIL 12TH 


Clemeneceau’s 


LAST AND GREATEST WORK 


GRANDEUR AND MISERY 
OF VICTORY 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


This is the book, by the great French War Premier 
himself, that the international press has been awaiting 
for months; the book of which the London Observer 
says, “It will be part of the essential material of mod- 
the book into which the ferocious war 
ruler puts his strongest expression of the personalities 
(Wilson, Lloyd George, Foch, Pershing, etc.) and the 
crucial matters of the war and the years after, $5.00 


UNCENSORED AND UNABRIDGED—THE ELOQUENT 
AND MOVING LAST MESSAGE OF THE LEADING 
STATESMAN OF THE MOST EVENTFUL PERIOD OF 


PUBLISHED SATURDAY, APRIL 12tTH 


Order Your Copy 
From Your Bookseller Now! | 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 





We wish that some of the people who 
act on these axioms would write their ver- 
sion of the “Stock Market Crash and After.” 

There are viewpoints in Professor Fish- 
er’s volume in which we think he has tan- 
gled himself up. The following paragraph 


is illustrative: 


This tax on profits on the sale of stocks, 
bonds, real estate, and so on, was put into the 
original income tax law in 1913. It had no 
proper part in such a law, for the simple rea- 
son that profits on such sales represent a growth 
in capital, not a growth in income. In suc- 
cessive annual reports, Secretary Mellon had re- 
peatedly called attention to the fact that such 
taxes hinder and prevent business transactions 
which would otherwise take place. If the law 
were repealed the loss in revenue would be, in a 
degree, counterbalanced by the encouragement 
which repeal would give to turning into real 
profits the paper profits on securities as fast as 
they accrue. ‘These real profits might then be 
added to the capital fund of taxpayers, and put 
to work earning more money that would be 
taxable. 


It has always seemed to us that the dis- 
tinction between paper and realized profits, 
capital and income, particularly from the 
standpoint of the more or less active trader 
or even from the standpoint of the investor, 
largely confuses the issue. If a security is 
not sold by reason of taxes and then the tax 
on capital gain is repealed and the security 
sold, the investor is confronted with the 
same dilemma of reinvesting his money, and 
the presumption is that if he is to get the 
same quality of investment as that which 
he has sold he must accept much the same 
investment return. It appears, therefore, 
that such an argument for the repeal of 
the capital gain tax is entirely fallacious. 
Perhaps the repeal of the capital gain tax 
might be considered a joyful act chiefly 
because it would remove the cause of the 
illusion held by so many people that securi- 
ties should not be sold because the tax on 
profit would be so large. We wonder what 
has happened to the people who were guided 
by that philosophy last summer. 





A Novelist’s Columbus 


COLUMBUS: DON QUIXOTE OF THE 
SEAS. By JacoB WaAssERMANN, Trans- 
lated by Eric Sutron. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1930. $3.50. 

Reviewed by GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP 
JF Jacob Wassermann’s “Columbus” was 
* intended to be a caricature of the current 
school of biographical writing, it is a bril- 
liant success; if, as the publishers set forth, 
it is a serious historical and psychological 
study, it may fairly claim consideration as 
the dullest concatenation of words put into 
print during the present season. 

The author states that he has been read- 
ing about Columbus for twenty years, at 
intervals, but the only writers whom he 
mentions are Washington Irving and Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, There are numerous 
references to “friends” and “enemies” of 
the discoverer, but never a statement suff- 
ciently definite to enable a reader familiar 
with the books to guess which one is meant. 
Dates and names are given with all the ear- 
marks of having been cited from memory, 
and without the assurance that could have 
been secured by consulting any encyclopedia. 
Upon this foundation is erected a cock-sure 
interpretation of every influence, internal 
and external, that motivated the known or 
the supposed actions of Columbus. When 
he went to the Portuguese king in 1481, 
“What material, information, and argu- 
ments he had collected . . . we cannot now 
say ... (But, in the next sentence) he 
brought forward all the authorities he could 
quote in support of himself—poets, philos- 
ophers, astrologers, the Prophets, but .. . 
he never uttered Toscanelli’s name 
Which is strange.” But not as strange as 
the mentalities which, four hundred and 
fifty years later, can fill 276 pages with 
this sort of ineptitudes, and get them printed 
in two languages, 

The explanation of the book appears to 
lie in a great Idea which came to the 
author in much the same divine inspirational 
way as an earlier idea is supposed to have 
reached the Discoverer. Wassermann made 
the acquaintance of “Don Quixote,” and 
the vision came to him that Christopher 
Columbus was the original from whom 
Cervantes drew his characterization. In- 
cidentally, it may be added that the author 
nowhere reveals a greater intimacy with 
the knight of La Mancha—whose date he 
misses by not quite a full century—than 
might have been gained from Ticknor’s 
“Spanish Literature.” However, under the 
impulse of this Idea, some seventy thousand 
words were put onto paper, with every con- 
veniently remembered fact moulded to suit 
the needs of the argument. 

As a parody of the modern biographical 
method, it is perfect. 


A NEMESIS 
With An Umbrella ! 


Edgar Wallace, greatest of mystery writers, 
created his most thrilling character in J. G. 
Reeder, the elderly but deadly sleuth, whose 
equipment always included two things—an 
umbrella and a Browning automatic. Wal- 
lace knows crime —he numbers the police 
chiefs of every large city in Europe among 
his friends—he knows people—and all his 
knowledge has gone into 


RED ACES 


by EpGarR WALLACE 


The new adventures of J. G. Reeder—a best 
seller throughout the country. $2.00 


Here is J. G. Reeder in person: 


“The figure moved into the light. He was 
slightly bent and even more middle aged 
than Mr. Enward. He wore a flat-topped 
felt hat, a long ulster, and large, shapeless 
gloves. About his neck was an enormous 
yellow scarf, and Mr. Enward noticed, in a 
numb, mechanical way, that his shoes were 
large and square-toed and that he carried 
a tightly furled umbrella on his arm though 
the snow was falling heavily.” (Red Aces, 
Page 15.) 


Andhere is J. G. Reeder in action : 


“The bright shining eyes were fixed on 
hers. She almost swooned with horror. 

“That doesn’t mean I’m going to murder 
you or cut your throat or do any of the 
things I tried to do to Mr. Reeder this morn- 
ing—oh yes, I was the fantastical gentleman 
on the Zaira. The whole thing happened a 
few yards from where you’re standing. Now, 
Anna, you’re going to be very sensible, my 
sweet—there’s nobody within five miles of 
here who is at all concerned—” 

The hinges of the door were rusty; they 
squeaked when it was moved. They squeaked 
now. Clive Desboyne turned in a_ flash, 
fumbling under mackintosh and coat. 

“Don’t move,” said Mr. Reeder gently. 

It was his conventional admonition. 

“And put up your hands. I shall cer- 
tainly shoot if you do not. You’re a mur- 
derer—I could forgive you that. You're a 
liar—that, to a man of my high moral code, 
is unpardonable.” 

The dozen detectives who had been wait- 
ing for three hours in this dank house came 
crowding into the room, and snapped irons 
on the wrists of the white-faced man. 

“See that they fit,” said Mr. Reeder pleas- 
antly.” (Red Aces, Page 284.) 


Reviewers and readers every- 
where have hailed this new vol- 
ume of the adventures of the 
most exciting detective in mod- 
ern fiction. Stop at your book- 
store today for your copy! 


Have you read these Wallace 
best-sellers ? 


The Black—the most dangerous man 
in England was no match for him. 


The Crimson Circle—He levied 
tribute on London—but no one saw 
his face. 


The Dark Eyes of London—One of 
Wallace’s greatest mystery stories. 
Each $2.00 


THE CRIME CLUB 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


















August Strindberg 
The Bedeviled Viking fj 
by VS McGill EK 


A complete colorful 
account of this Titan, 
of his three wives, three 
divorces, 50 books and 
his ceaseless battle on 
the border of insanity. 


$4 at all bookstores 


BRENTANO'S 
Publishers, N.Y. 
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THREE JOHN DAY NOVELS 


This is my sorrow. I have been married a bare 
month and I am not beautiful in bis eyes.” 


EAST WIND: WEST WIND 


by PEARL S. BUCK 


WEI-LAN, raised in the traditions of her 

ancestors in old China, knew only how to be 
beautiful, to serve tea, and to maintain a flower- 
like silence. This poignant, modern drama of her 
life with her westernized husband is told with 
exquisite charm. Gently, the love and devotion 
of her husband lead her to understanding and 
adjustment. $2.50 


“O Kwan-yin, Goddess of 
Mercy, pity me—pity me! 
Such a child—so young, so 
terrified in my loneliness! 
Never had I slept away from 
my home before. Now I lic 
in solitude, knowing at last 
that I found no favor in his 
eyes. 

I ran to the door, thinking 
in my wildness that I might 
escape .. . but my hand — 
the heavy iron bar recalled 
me. For me there could never 
be any return.”’ 


eee 





FRANKIE 


and 


JOHNNIE 


A LOVE STORY 
by MEYER LEVIN 





|S erseene and Johnnie were sweethearts. They 

had a steady date Wednesday and Sunday evenings. 
If Frankie's family were out, they used to stay at her 
house. Theirs is the story of a real love, vividly, 
brutally, yet somehow very tenderly told. As he did 
in “‘Reporter’’ Mr. Levin makes momentous the 
small, significant things. With consummate skill, he 
transforms this fleshly romance of the boy and girl 
who must nurture their love in the movie house and 
the subway into something very near an idyll. 


EARLY 
CANDLE- 
LIGHT 


by MAUD HART LOVELACE 
Author of The Black Angels 


NE hundred years ago, Fort Snelling was 
an outpost in the Minnesota wilderness. 
Under the shadow of the fort lived Delia, love- 
liest daughter of the ‘‘divil DuGays.”’ To her 
father’s cabin came a stream of adventurous 
souls. Among them came Jasper Page, great fur 
trader and state builder, a proud man. ‘‘Deedee 
Du Gay isa girl that any man would make love 
to,’’ says O. E. Rélvaag. $2.50 
7th Printing 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 


1/7 



































‘‘Like a fresh wind 
sweeping in fromherown 
breezy prairies, comes 
this romance of carly 
Minnesota, delightfully 
told by one of her own 
daughters.’” N.Y.Times. 

“Here is a book in 
which is wrought a leg- 
end to be set beside 
Longfellow's poetic one 
of the exiles from Grand 
Pre.’’ The BostonTranscript 
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On Poetry 


A Poet of Suffering 


TU FU, The Autobiography of a Chinese 
Poet. Vol. 1. A.D. 712-759. Translated 
by FLORENCE AyscoucH. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1929. 

Reviewed by WILLIAM HUNG 
Harvard-Yenching Institute 

F all of China’s centuries of poetry, 

there is none more brilliant than the 
eighth, and of all the poets of the eighth 
century, there are none who are more ad- 
mired than Li Po and Tu Fu. Which of 
the two is the greater poct has been for 
centuries debated among Chinese men of 
letters, and will probably remain a subject 
for debate for many centuries to come, It 
is not as difficult, however, to notice the 
wide difference between these two poets who 
were contemporaries and friends. 

Li Po wrote rapidly, on inspiration. His 
world was a world of women, wine, and 
song. It was a dream world in which one’s 
anxieties and disappointments were trans- 
formed into the ecstasy of rhythm and 
beauty. He was a poet who rode on the 
clouds and extended a lifting hand to petty 
humanity below, raised it up, and carried it 
away. Tu Fu took his poetry seriously; he 
wrote realistically and painstakingly, his 
world was a world of suffering. He was 
the artist who painted for us hunger and 
starvation, wounds and death, with heart- 
breaking vividness. His rhythm was not the 
rhythm of ecstasy but the rhythm of pathos. 
His power was not power that illuminates 
indifference but it was the power that made 
men weep until they became indignant with 
the evils which had caused suffering. That 
is why one reads Li Po when one wishes 
to forget history but one reads Tu Fu 
when one wants to understand it. 

Tu Fu lived during a most amazing 
period in the history of the T’ang dynasty, 
—the period when the pomp and power of 
T’ang suddenly turned to disaster. As Tu 
Fu had his full share of fortune and mis 
fortune his poetry is a vivid mirror of his 
times. 

The life of Tu Fu might be divided into 
two main periods. In the beginning of the 
year 760 he went to the province of 
Szechuan. From then on, the last ten years 
of his life, which were comparatively un- 
eventful, showed quite a contrast to the 
heart-throbbing rhythm of his poetry before. 

The first period of his life, the forty 
seven years from 712 to 759, might be sub- 
divided into four divisions: 

(1) 9712-735, a period of which we 
know very little. His later reminiscences 
mention some incidents of this early life. 
We are told that he began to write poetry 
when he was six years old, but poems of 
this early period are not existent in his 
present collection, 

(2) The period beginning with the year 
735 in which he went to the capital to take 
the imperial examinations but failed. Then, 
as he tells us later, he spent his life travel- 
ing on the back of a donkey for nearly 
thirteen years. In 746 he went to the capital 
again, took another set of examinations, but 
failed once more. He was evidently very 
anxious to enter the service of the govern- 
ment but had yet to spend several years 
waiting until 751 when he caught the at- 
tention of the Emperor by presenting a piece 
of his literary work. We have only a few 
poems left of the period from 736 to 751. 
They show the eagerness of a man for 
public service but they do not compare well 
with his later work. 

(3) The period 752-755, the years dur 
ing which Tu Fu spent most of his time 
at the capital, waiting for some worth-while 
appointment in which he could apply his 
learning. It was, however, 2 period during 
which he became more and more dissatisfied 
with the condition of things. We have a 
number of poems of the period which man- 
ifest a critical attitude toward the rule of 
the T’ang government. 

(4) The tragic era in the life of Tu 
Fu beginning towards the end of the year 
755 when a great revolution broke out 
which almost ended the T’ang Dynasty. 
There were both war and famine and from 
that time to the end of 759 it was a heart- 
breaking period both in the life of Tu Fu 
and in the history of the T’ang Dynasty. 
Tu Fu was separated from his home for 
long periods. Some of his children were 
literally starved to death. He was at one 
time captured by the rebels and his journeys 
from one place to another were full of suf- 
fering and agony. Finally, in 759 he was 
appointed to a petty official charge for 
which he had no inclination. Famine broke 
out again; he left his official charge and 
went away with his family to the west to 


and Drama 


find food. We have quite a large number 
of poems of this period which show Tu 
Fu at his best in poetry. ‘Towards the end 
of the Chinese calendar year he wrote 
seven poems which have made many a 
reader weep. He was then thoroughly dis- 
illusioned; he found that he was getting 
old, it was no longer possible for him to 
serve the country, so he resigned himself 
to fate and went at the beginning of the 
following year to live with one of his 
friends at Szechuan. 

Mrs, Ayscough has done well in making 
the year 759, with which she ends her first 
volume, a dividing line in the life of Tu 
Fu. It is difficult to understand, however, 
why she did not carry the year 759 to its 
end, but left off with the summer. Her 
subdivisions of the life of Tu Fu prior to 
760 are also difficult to understand. She 
has: 713-726, Childhood Time; 726-735, 
Early Years Time; 736-746, Giving Way 
to Carousal Time; 746-756, Middle Life 
Time. This scheme of division is both 
arbitrary and defective, especially at the be- 
ginning and at the end. One fails to un- 
derstand particularly how she could include 
the years 757-759 within the period 746- 
756. 

Mrs. Ayscough’s work has been made 
easy by using as her basis of translation the 
“Tu Shih Ching Ch’uan,” and by the assist- 
ance of a Chinese teacher of whom she 
speaks in very generous terms. She has evi- 
dently worked on this book industriously 
and painstakingly for several years. Un- 
fortunately it does not show as complete 
accuracy as one might desire. The reviewer 
has not taken the pains to check up every 
detail of her work, but some of the errors 
might be mentioned. 

In the matter of chronology the change 
from Nien to Tsai should begin with 744, 
not with 742. It is also difficult to under- 
stand why she translates the word Tsai, 
“revolution.” It is simply a classical 
synonym for Nien, both of which mean 
year, 

s&s 

In the year 767 Tu Fu wrote a poem 
ibout a certain dancer, and in the preface 
he mentions having seen a similar dance 
when he was a child, in the year 715. The 
Chinese text has a variant reading which 
gives the year as 717. The reading of 717 
is probably the more correct, because the 
text of the poem has a statement to the 
effect that fifty years have gone by quickly, 
and also because as a child of five instead 
of three, he was more likely to have ob- 
served enough of the dance which was to be 
remembered for fifty years. 

In the matter of geography there are also 
some errors. To make Tu Ling a part of 
the district of Feng T’ien is like making 
Boston a part of Providence. It is also too 
hazardous to infer that Tu Fu was born 
in Tu Ling. Some modern Chinese scholars 
have thought that he was born in Feng 
T’ien, but this is equally untenable. We do 
not know where Tu Fu was born. The map 
at the end of the book is not very good. 
On this map “Fenghsien” is probably a mis- 
spelling for “Feng Hsiang.” It is also hard 
to understand why she has Fu Chou in the 
text of the book, but Fuchow on the map. 

In the matter of translation Mrs. Ays- 
cough’s experiment of translating each 
Chinese word almost literally is rather an 
interesting one, the origin of which she nar- 
rates in a charming fashion in her preface. 
It does bring out here and there some in- 
teresting shades which are missed in freer 
On the other hand, this has 
Chinese characters, like 
English words, sometimes have several 
meanings for one character. It is not al- 
ways easy to pick out just the one right 
meaning among many, for translation. Her 
Chinese helper often gives her the wrong 
meaning. Take, for instance, “Perverse, 
wayward, IT came down from ranks of those 
who had received rewards of merit.” This 
is obviously a mistranslation. The original 
text meant merely to say that after failing 
to please the examiners, he departed from 
the examination hall. 

Take again, “Propriety is outraged; the 
stronger women grasp the hoe, the plough. 
Grain springs on dykes, in fields; divisions 
East and West are wiped out.” The original 
lines mean merely, “Although there are 
strong women handling the hoe and the 
plough and grain grows, yet the field 
boundaries are not repaired.” It is not 
necessary to multiply examples of this na- 
ture. Mrs. Ayscough has the habit also of 
adding words which are not in the text. 
For instance, when she comes across a 
Chinese proper name she often translates 
literally the meaning of the characters in the 


translations. 
its own dangers. 


proper name, which is, in many cases, un- 
necessary and incorrect. 

Taking the book as a whole, however, it 
is a praiseworthy attempt on the part of a 
Westerner to understand and interpret sym- 
pathetically Chinese culture. Mrs. Ayscough 
has added a considerable amount of material 
on the history of the T’ang dynasty of this 
period, which she has gathered principally 
from Western sinological works. This tends 
to make the period more vivid to the reader. 
There is also a delightful informality in 
her treatment of her subject. Her accounts 
are interspersed, here and there, with her 
conversations with her Chinese teacher, 
which throw a great deal of light on 
Chinese life and customs which must be un- 
familiar to the ordinary European reader. 
She takes a very generous attitude towards 
the Chinese and things Chinese. 

The book is quite well printed, and it has 
many artistic illustrations which, though his- 
torically valueless, are, nevertheless interest- 


ing. 





Diagnosing Little Theatres 


FOOTLIGHTS ACROSS AMERICA. To- 
ward a National Theatre. By KENNETH 
Maccowan. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 1930. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Montrose J. Moses 

T was essential, for the better understand- 

ing of the Little Theatre Movement, that 

a survey should be made of its many activi- 

ties, such as Kenneth Macgowan has just 

made and issued under the romantic title of 

“Footlights across America.” Such a title 

may almost be taken literally, so plentiful 

are the groups pledged to the production of 
drama, not alone for their own edification, 
but for the leisure salvation of the locali- 
ties in which they live. In many ways, no 
sooner is such a book as this compiled, than 
it is somewhat out of date, since Little 

Theatres have a way of being born and of 

passing quickly. But the features of the 

country, dramatically, however remarkably 
they may have changed since the first Little 

Theatres did their pioneer work, are now 

sufficiently pronounced for such a survey as 

Mr, Macgowan’s to paint the picture, to 

diagnose the limitations, to judge the char- 

acter, to indicate the strength and weakness, 
to prophesy the trend of future develop- 
ment. In this respect, “Footlights across 

America” is a wise, an invaluable estimate, 

written with sympathy, and often with 

enthusiasm and expressing a wonder at the 

huge activity that is going on along a 

theatrical “road” which was deserted by the 

commercial theatre manager as dead, but 
which has now awakened under the enthu- 
siasm of the theatre amateur. 

“Footlights across America” points to the 
fact that the Little Theatre Movement has 
gone beyond its pioneer state, that a healthy 
art consciousness has turned the amateur 
away from amateurism. Mr. Macgowan 
found, on a 14,000 mile trip, financed by 
the Carnegie Foundation and the American 
Association for Adult Education, that the 
insurgent theatre seeds, sown as early as 
1900, had blossomed over the entire coun- 
try; that a land left to parch for amuse- 
ment by the commercial theatre manager, 
was falling back successfully on its own re- 
sources, was tapping new springs of talent 
and endeavor, was training an intelligent 
theatre audience to seek eagerly for amuse- 
ment right at home, instead of looking to 
a conventional Broadway to supply it for 


them. 
2 


In order to attain the standards which 
Mr. Macgowan found, the Little Theatre 
Movement has had to go through periods of 
shocking inadequacy, of unwise play selec- 
tion, of self-exploitation, of slipshod bud- 
geting; it has had to be lifted out of its 
inadequacy by many good angels, and these 
angels have more or less been fluttering on 
the Little Theatre horizon ever since. But, 
despite their shortcomings, they nurtured 
O'Neill, they encouraged the new scenic de- 
signer, they did many memorable things. 

As the Movement became more wide- 
spread, as amateurism slipped into profes- 
sionalism, which was inevitable, it was 
found, as is clearly shown in Mr. Mac- 
gowan’s survey, that, if there was to be any 
hope for the local theatre, appealing for 
support to local pride, such a theatre must 
be run on strictly professional lines. The 
ever-increasing confidence of the people sup- 
porting the theatre necessitated a more 
thorough-going selection of plays, a more 
careful manner of production, a more satis- 
factory method of selecting actors, a more 
businesslike way of running the theatre. 

So we have, during the years, witnessed 
new types of theatres springing out of the 
amateur desire to supply the “home town” 
with entertainment. Civic theatres, com- 
munity theatres, stock theatres, so-called re- 
pertory theatres have come into being, each 


with its own problems. The amateur di- 
rector has given way before the trained 
director, and there is now no Little Theatre 
of any consequence that can afford not to 
have trained and expert guidance, if it hopes 
to maintain its holding on the interest of 
the community. 

Since, therefore, the amateur theatre is 
being professionalized, Mr. Macgowan’s 
point of view in “Footlights across Ameri- 
ca” assumes a deeper theatre significance. He 
senses, before he has gone very far in his 
investigations, that some binding force must 
knit these endeavors together for the good 
of the larger theatre in this country: there 
must be, as he says, a national codperation 
among the numerically increasing theatre 
centres, and also among the newer factors 
which loom up so dominantly with their 
theatre interests. 

These factors are the universities, the high 
schools, and even the elementary schools of 
the country. As the nation-wide activity in 
the theatre has increased, the demand for 
special training and expertness has also in- 
creased, and this demand has given rise to 
a theatrical pedagogy which aims to supply 
to the theatre (and is already supplying it) 
a trained band of experts, equipped with a 
definite theatre technique; Professor Baker, 
of Yale, and Professor Koch, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, have sent forth 
their students in pioneer fashion. But, now 
that one-third of the 22,000 high schools of 
the country are producing plays, now that 
college faculties are beginning to realize that 
creative work in drama is as worthy of a 
degree as seminar research on a narrow, 
specialized theme, now that pedagogy recog- 
nizes the social and personal values of 
dramatics to the student in the class-room, 
it is likely that both in the high and ele- 
mentary grades, the theatre will play an 
increasingly important part. 

If you ponder over the list of three hun- 
dred plays produced by the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse since its establishment in 
1917; if you study the plans of the $300,- 
ooo plant of the Cleveland Play House; if 
you consider that some of these theatres 
outside the strictly professional realm run on 
such a formidable budget as $140,000; if 
you realize the influence of the high school 
which appeals yearly to an audience of from 
seven to ten millions of people, the power 
of this amateur theatre which Mr. Mac- 
gowan surveys appears tremendous. 

He found no infant prodigy in_ his 
travels; he found rather a logical growth; 
he found a dynamic force working in many 
directions, but not quite sure of its course, 
attempting to fulfil each season’s local obli- 
gation, but still too aloof to be quite bal 
anced. The various directors now and again 
rush to New York, trying to see whether 
certain plays, reserved jealously for pro- 
fessional stock, cannot be given them. The 
professional theatre, through its play 
agencies and through the Actors Equity, is 
not yet able to realize the necessity for co- 
operating more generously with these so- 
called “amateurs.” They must regard as 
true the statement of Frederic McConnell, 
of the Cleveland Play House, that “the 
amateur theatre is a myth. . . . You cannot 
take a step in the realm of the theatre with- 
out becoming professional.” 

It is this realization that turns Mr. Mac- 
gowan’s documented report into a plea,—to 
codordinate the worthy efforts for a better 
theatre which are to be found everywhere 
through the country. If we cannot have a 
National Theatre, housed in one building, 
why not a National Theatre consciousness, 
supporting as many _ inter-related local 
theatres of artistic worth as the various com- 
munities will encourage? “Footlights across 
America,” behind the mass of its well-or- 
dered statistics, indicates that such may be 
the outcome of the Little Theatre Move 
ment. 





Of Edward Clodd, who died recently in 
England, the Manchester Guardian says: 


“In London he early came under the in- 
fluence of what one must call the ‘Broad 
Church party,’ though some of his teachers 
did not belong to the Established Church. 
He owed much also to Carlyle, but the 
study of natural sciences soon attracted him, 
and he became an ardent disciple of the evo- 
lutionary doctrines and their most  distin- 
guished exponents, 

“The Childhood of the World’? won 
him a place in the splendid circle then domi- 
nated by Huxley, and with his genius for 
friendship he gained the esteem and personal 
affection of many among them. His pub- 
lications followed fast, and the labor im- 
plied in them seems extraordinary when we 
remember the daily routine of his important 
position in the bank. A few of the titles 
will show the tendency of his work: ‘Myths 
and Dreams,’ ‘The Story of Creation,’ ‘The 
Story of Primitive Man.’ ” 
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HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


49 EAST 33RD STREET, NEW YORK 


Harpers Magazine for the Modern-Minded 


OL’ KING DAVID 


AN’ THE PHILISTINE BOYS 
By Roark Bradford ** 


‘Here those who chuckled over the 
first book about ‘Ol’ Man Adam’ and 
who have sampled the richness of 
‘Green Pastures’ may read anew about 


MATA HARI *:.:':," 
By Major Thomas Coulson 


For the first time, the true story 1s told of the 
most famous spy in the war. * as much 


action as a first-rate adventure novel."’ 
—New York Herald Tribune $3.00 


THE SEVENTH GATE 


By Muriel Harris 


The English prize novel, selected by Hugh 
Walpole, Sheila Kaye-Smith, and Frank Swin- 
nerton. ‘‘A story which is both moving and 
original.’’—Sheila Kaye-Smith. $2.50 


TURN BACK 
THE LEAVES 


By E. M. Delafield 


‘The book has the inestimable merit of being 
always intensely and movingly interesting 
A remarkable book.”’ 

—New York Herald Tribune. $2.5C 


the ‘Lawd’'s’ cfforts to improve the 
manners and condition of his earthly 
children.’’—Harry Hansen. Native folk- 
lore at its finest. Illustrated $2 50 


THREE MEN’s WAR 


By R. H. Mottram, John Easton 
and Eric Partridge 


The personal evidence of three men This 1s not 
a book of fiction about the war. This 1s the 
War, simple, ungarnished by heroics. — $3.00 


THE FOOLS’ 
PARADE 


By John W. Vandercook 

“Author of Black Majesty” 

Tales of the animism that haunts the African 
Jungle ‘‘The author has sensed that such an 
animism contains excellent dramatic values. It 


furnishes an air of suspense and weirdness.”’ 
—N Y. Evening Post. $2.50 


ENGLAND 


By Wilhelm Dibelius 

‘Il know no better book on England than that 
of Dibelius . not unworthy to stand with 
Bryce on America."’—Harold ]. Laski. $5.00 
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BLUE 
RUM 


By E. SOUZA 


The exciting story of what be- 
fell a young American mining 
engineer when he landed, a 
stranger, almost penniless, in 
Lisbon one night. ‘The author 
is a novelist of national impor- 
tance who for this extraordinary 
and powerful tale chooses to 
hide under the name of E 
Souza $2.50 


FROST 
IN APRIL 


By MALACHI 
WHITAKER 


These twenty stories are about 
hours, days, weeks, and years 
lived by real people—English 
peasants or small town folk 

moving slowly on beneath their 
burdens. “Mrs. Whitaker 
brings in her people as quietly 
as did Katharine Mansfield. She 
has, like her, a hesitating eager- 
ness in the telling. She wishes 
you furiously to know these 
people."—-HUMBERT WOLFE in 
The Observer $2.50 


“ORDERLY!” 
By M. R. WERNER 


‘There's no glory in his book, 
but oh what a mighty lot of 
truth there is! Any one who 
was ever in a war hospital will 
recognize every character. The 
time spent in reading Orderly 
will be well spent. Then pass 
the book on to some one else.” 


N. Y. Telegram $2.50 


VILE 
BODIES 


By EVELYN 
WAUGH 


“It is one of the most diverting 
satires yet written on those 
members of the younger genera 
tion who have lost all standards 
and are as uneasy as a cow who 
has lost her cud.”—-N. Y. Herald 
Tribune $2.50 


Note: New titles in THE TRAV 
ELLERS’ LIBRARY: “Orient Ex 


press,” by John Dos Passos; “Napo 
leon: The Last Phase,” by the Earl 
of Rosebery: “The Monk and the 
Hangman’s Daughter,” by Ambrose 


Bierce; “The Enormous Room,” by 
E. E. Cummings; “When the Bough 
Breaks,” by Naomi Mitchison; “Sto 
ries from de Maupassant.” Each 
$1.00. Send for compiete list. 





“You suddenly see a thing done as it was never quite done 
before. You are astonished, perhaps even dismayed, but at the 
same time you recognize the rightness of it; you feel pride for 
the person who was simple and intuitive enough to know that 
was how the thing needed to be done. The Book-of-the-Month 
Club, I think, fulfills its greatest function when it can help a 
fine humble thing like this book to achieve its destiny; when 
it can give a new and unknown talent the large recognition 
it deserves and at the time when it needs it most.’ —Curis- 


TOPHER Mor ey in the Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


(GALLOWS’ 
ORCHARD 


THE APRIL SELECTION OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


ISCERNING critics all over the country are acclaiming this a 
work of genius—this beautifully written, simple story of the love, sor- 
row, and persecution of Efhe Gallows. It is the tale of a primitive Tess 
by an author who has never read Hardy, who uses words as though 
they had never been used before. The story moves swiftly from peak 
to peak—murder, marriage, birth, death, until the ultimate heart-break- 
ing climax. It has the quality of the Greek dramas whose tragedy seems 
preordained; like them it develops simply and relentlessly into a mag: 
nificent epic. $2.50 


VELYN Scott, author of The Wave, one of 
the first to read the galleys of this book, wrote 
the publishers, ““None of us will ever forget 
Gallows’ Orchard, or want to. It smashed me 
to pieces in the reading.” 


UGH WALPOLE, reviewing it in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, wrote, “This book has rela- 
tions to Wuthering Heights, The House with 
the Green Shutters, and the stories of Arthur 
Machen. But it is unlike any of them. There 
is an atmosphere of little bare houses, desolate 
hills, naked roads and a shift of people pushed 
by their ignorance hither and thither. The 
atmosphere is very fine, true poetry, unforced, 
poignant.” 
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COLLECTED POEMS 
OF D. H. LAWRENCE 


These poems are written out of D. 
H. Lawrence’s own experience, telling 
the story of his emotional life through 
a period of twenty years. Two volumes 
boxed, $5.00. 


SPIDER WEB 


By Marjorie Worthington 


A splendid first novel, the scene of 
which is laid in white Harlem. “It 
has an excellent pictorial quality. 


N. Y. Times. $2.50. 


CORNERED POETS 


By Laurence Housman 
“[ have not encountered recently a 





4 more fitting offering to the literary 
lady’s book table.” St. Paul Daily 
News. $2.50. 
POET’S PUB 


By Eric Linklater 
“All lovers of purely English nonsense 
should take Poet's Pub to their hearts.” 
N. Y. Evening Post. $2.50. 


OUR NEW RELIGION 
By H. A. L. Fisher 


The first attempt by a scholar of note 

to appraise the American phenomenon, 
Christian Science. Dr. Fisher is warden 

of New College, Oxford, and president 
| the British Academy. $2.50. 


THIS IS MY BODY 


By Margery Latimer 
“T am confident that it is a novel of 
rare and permanent value,” MARGA- 
RET CHENEY Dawson, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.50. 


SIR HARRY 
JOHNSTON 


} His Life and Letters 


By Alex Johnston 


Anyone who has ever had difficulty in 
mentally reconciling the young man 
who first explored the Congo in 1884 
with the author of those Dickensonian 
novels, The Gay-Dombeys and The 
Veneerings, will find in this volume 
an explanation, as well as instructive 
entertainment. IIlustrated, $3.50. 


THE WINTER ALONE 


By Evelyn Scott 


“There is a natural spontaneity here 
which must pierce the consciousness of 
even they who are dense on poetry.” 
Ohio State Journal. Designed by 


LYND WARD. $2.50. 


HUMANITY 
UPROOTED 


By Maurice Hindus 
Introduction by JOHN DEWEY. “The 


most lucid, balanced, and interesting 
exposition of what is happening in 
Russia that we have available in the 
English language.’—-DR. HARRY 
EMERSON FOSDICK. _ Illustrated, 
$3.50. 


* POEMS 

By Peter Quennell 
EDITH SITWELL says, “With what 
pleasure one reads these beautiful 
poems. They belong to no school— 
they are themselves, living with as 
clear a life as any human being.” 
Limited to 500 copies, set up by hand 
in Holland. $2.50. 


FIRE FOR THE NIGHT 
By Babette Deutsch 


A new and distinguished volume of 
verse by the author of “Banners,” and 
“Honey Out of the Rock.” $2.00. 
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._/ INCE the beginning of the 
Revolution, in the midst of stirring 
events, intense activity, and the in- 
creasing adulation of the whole 
Russian nation, Gorki has worked 
with a ferocious eagerness on this 
immense novel. The book gives a 
picture of the life of the Russian Intelligentsia from the 
assassination of Alexander II. to the massacre at the corona’ 
tion of the last Czar. All this is seen through the eyes of 
the hero, first child, then adolescent, then young man. 
CARL VAN DOREN says, “Without doubt it belongs 
in the great line of achievements which have given the Rus- 
sian novel its preeminence in the field. It has the same 
splendid scope, the same richness and variety of characters, 
the same honesty and directness, the same bulk and yet the 
same clarity as are to be found in the older masterpieces of 
Russian fiction.”—Translated by BERNARD GUILBERT 
GUERNEY. $3.00 
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OH YOU KNOW 
Tris is the only book that makes the moon stand still. Spring- need for success. After reading it once you will know the if, when 
time and moonlight forever if you read this book and take it and how long of many things. After reading it twice, you will 
to heart. know everything. It’s a riot from start to finish and when you are 
; through you have IT. (Complete with many illuminating ex- 
It’s a serious matter—seduction—especially when they are as amples taken from real life.) ““The book quite knocked me off my 
wise as you are. This book gives you the technical information you pins” says Burton Rascoe. $2.00 
BY EMILY HAHN * 
L. ”> C aD | 
ne Principles and Practices of SE UCTION 
By JONATHAN DANIELS By LUDWIG HUNA 
‘The story of the struggle in heaven between Lucifer Prince of In this full-blooded, vivid novel, Roderigo, the Terrible, first of 
Joy, and Jehovah, the fanatic. As Mr. Daniels tells It, he is right. the infamous Borgias, Prince of. Plotters, is presented with the 
He is wise and clever; and he has told the story in an exciting way. characters whose lives wound in and out of his schemes for Cesare 
His demonology is exact, his theology thoughtful, and his battles and Lucrezia. $2.50 
extremely active.”—Saturday Review $2.50 ‘ 
By GRANVILLE TOOGOOD By CLEMENTS RIPLEY 
“A stimulating presentation of a very special type of conflict. . . Dashing wildly into the tooth of danger the dare devil Conn 
A genius very nearly erushed into obscurity by the absence of Scott finds in Mongolia the thrill of adventure that he loved. 
opposition and conflict. ‘Huntsman in the Sky’ has a finely Follow with him on the quest of the mysterious lady —you’re 
imaginative quality, an interest and sincerity which place it in for a breathless dance till you’ve reached the last page of this 
definitely above the average first novel.”—N. Y. Times $2.50 crackling story by the new Richard Harding Davis. $2.00 
' 
rm a 
By NATHAN ASCH 
“Jim was the kind of Manhattan clerk you see in the subway— 
talking loud and big, ogling flappers, staring down anyone who 
dared to meet his eye... Mr. Asch has crammed a lot into this 
staccato, cinematic account—none the less a faithful picture for 
being strident, cacophonous, blaring.” — Time $2.50 
THE OMNIBUS OF CRIME VICTOR HUGO THE DIARY OF TOLSTOY'S WIFE 
Edited by Dorothy Sayers By RAYMOND ESCHOLIER VOL. II 
Some sixty-two horror, mystery, and master The absorbing life story of the great French “Rich in interesting facts, hitherto unknown 
craftsman stories—al! perfectly fiendish. genius. This vivid biography was the choice details of Tolstoy’s biography and interesting 
$3.00 of the French Book-of-the-Month Club. $5.00 human touches.” —N. Y. Evening Post $3.50 
PEOPLE OF THE SMALL ARROW ; 
By J. H. DRIBERG BLOW, WHISTLES, BLOW 
Laid in East Afriea, these sketches give ane By SARAH ATHERTON 
“fascinating insight into a world of black A tragic story of the collieries of Pennsyl- i 
human feeling and thought. vania. “The characters are real people.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger ¢3.00 — -N.Y. Sun $2.50 
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A Letter from France 


By ABEL CHEVALLEY 


'T HE prize-giving season is now well 
in the past. Marcel Arland obtained 
the Prix Goncourt for his novel “L’Ordre,” 
Marcel Aymé the Prix Théophraste Re- 
naudot from his fellow journalists, Georges 
Bernanos the Prix Fémina from a women’s 
jury, and André Demaison the “Prix du 
Roman” from the French Academy. 

I noted last year that literary prizes, 
though very useful to Jiterati, are not neces- 
sarily to the advantage of literature. There 
is something piquant in the fact that the 
four principal rewards for literary work 
have been given this year by each of the 
respective juries to the one book that seemed 
least evidently destined to get it. The Gon- 
court Academy was founded in order to 
counteract the levelling, and to some extent 
deadening, influence of the French Academy. 
Rightly or wrongly it was associated with 
the advance guard of literature and some- 
times suspected of a tendency towards in- 
tellectual anarchism. It has this year 
crowned a book called “Order.” 

In many respects Marcel Arland’s book 
resembles “Les Thibault” by Martin Du 
Gard, It is also the story of two brothers. 
The elder one, Justin, represents tradition- 
alism and conformism, the younger, Gilbert, 
personifies the incoherence, the intolerance, 
and the helplessness of the post-war genera- 
tion. The book is in three volumes. At 
the end of the third, Justin, though un- 
happy, remains in possession of his own 
destiny and master of his fate, while Gilbert 
dies miserably, ‘This ending is sufficient to 
demonstrate the object of the book. All 
through the story, however, it is evident 
that the author’s sympathies are on the side 
of the younger brother. Justin is a mere 
bourgeois who practices medicine in a 
provincial town and becomes a député, His 
brother Gilbert emigrates early to Paris, be- 
comes a journalist, a communist, and soon 
makes himself impossible to all the world 
and himself. He loved a cousin of his, 
Renée, who remained in his native town 
while he deserted it for Paris. Of course 
Justin marries her. When Gilbert falls 
gravely ill, she comes to see him, They 
fall into each other’s arms. She leaves her 
husband for her brother-in-law. They 
ought to be happy, but naturally they are 
not. Possession kills attraction. Gilbert 
deserts his cousin as he had deserted his 
province. Justin forgives. Gilbert once 
more takes to His heels, rushes to Africa, 
comes back, and dies, 

All this sounds rather melodramatic. It 
is not. Marcel Arland has wisely abstained 
from whatever—either in his style or the 
arrangement of his facts—might be sensa- 
tional, His book is as sober, dry, and 
matter-of-fact as a novel can be. In subject 
and treatment it is just the opposite of what 
the Goncourt Academy has accustomed us 
to consider as a Goncourt prize. It has been 
rightly said that if old Edmond de Gon- 
court came back to life, he would be very 
much surprised to see his money going to 
a disciple, not of Zola, Maupassant, or him- 
self, but of Paul Bourget. 

Georges Bernanos is, as you know, a great 
specialist of the devil’s doings, but he also 
writes about saints. Perhaps it is this mix- 
ture of holiness and deviltry in his produc- 
tions which singled him out in the eyes of 
the honorable ladies who, every year about 
Christmas, bestow the Fémina Prize on a 
literary aspirant. His book on Sainte 
Chantal fully deserves that honor. Still, as 
in the case of the Goncourt Prize, there is 
something amusing and paradoxical in the 
jury’s choice. 

Théophraste Renaudot was the founder 
not only of modern journalism, but also of 
social hygiene, poor relief, medical assist- 
ance, postal directories, etc. etc.—in brief 
one of the most fertile brains of the seven- 
teenth century. He remains one of the 
patrons of French journalism, though he 
has not been officially beatified. His biog- 
raphy by ten anonymous and well-known 
journalists has just been published by 
Gallimard, 

Every year our chief literary reporters, 
while awaiting the decision of the Goncourt 
Academy at Drouaut’s Restaurant, occupy 
their enforced leisure in electing their own 
laureate. Why not? The “prize” they 
offer is entirely honorary. They call it 
the “Théophraste Renaudot Prize.” They 
have no money to give, only their opinion, 
their vote, but it is sometimes worth more 
to the recipient than the few hundred dol- 
lars a year left by the Goncourts to their 
prize-giving legatees. 

“La Table aux Crevés,” by Marcel 
Aymé, was this year awarded the Théo- 
phraste Renaudot Prize. That a jury of 
Parisian journalists assembled in the inner 


sanctum of Parisian opinion, should have, 
this time, given their unanimous vote to a 


‘book dealing exclusively and uncompromis- 


ingly with the most brutal and violent aspect 
of peasant life is in itself a significant fact. 
It is also somewhat incongruous, But the 
element of violence, tension, concentra- 
tion, and explosiveness is evidently gaining 
ground within neo-realism., 

Wild Nature and the French Academy are 
not spontaneously associated in our minds. 
The Prix du Roman annually bestowed by 
this most illustrious and famous of all liter- 
ary companies was, however, awarded in 
1929 to the “Livre des Bétes Sauvages,” by 
André Demaison. The book consists of 
five tales—Ouara, the Lioness; Kho-Kho 
the Marabout; Nontap; Poupah, the ele- 
phant; and Tan, the Antelope, two of which 
are somewhat over-dramatized for my taste. 
The “Livre des Bétes Sauvages” is none the 
less a masterpiece of its kind, and its con- 
secration by the French Academy is an- 
other sign, slightly quizzical, of the renais- 
sance of objectivity. But even André 
Demaison cannot make me forget the ex- 
cellent translation of Charles G. D. Roberts’s 
“Mysterious Neighbors” published in “Les 
Livres de la Nature” (Librairie Stock). 
The success of that fine series confirms the 
view that there is a strong undercurrent 
of what is called “return to Nature” in 
literary handbooks. 

You have probably heard of Léon Paul 
Fargue. Round the name of that most 
Parisian of all French writers a whole cycle 
of anecdotes and witty, pathetic, or truculent 
stories has already collected. He has entered 
alive in the oral tradition; there is a 
“Farguiana” spreading apace. But his poetry 
is greater even than his table talk. He 
has recently collected some of the small 
booklets which contain the best of his work, 
and they are published in two volumes by 
Gallimard: “Espaces” and “Sous la Lampe.” 
The most remarkable part of it is called 
“Suite Familiére” and is contained in “Sous 
la Lampe.” It is worth studying were it 
only for the freshness and novelty of its 
metaphors. Léon-Paul Fargue is a great 
verbal creator. Long before Giraudoux and 
Morand he taught us the charm of unfore- 
seen and unfamiliar comparisons. Long 
before Paul Valéry he demonstrated that, 
“Je style appelé généralement clair n’a 
qu’une tranchée de premiére ligne, il n’a 
rien 1a derriére, ca ne tiendrait pas” (the 
style usually called clear is defended only 
by an outward trench, there is nothing be- 
hind. It cannot stand the onslaught of 
time). And again: “Le Bon Marché est 
toujours cher” (what is cheap, in literature, 
is always expensive.) “I do not like pure 
intellect,” says he in another place. “It is 
a pepsin that digests itself. I like the in- 
tellect that sticks to its objects, to what is 
substantial in that object. . . . I like the in- 
tellect that effervesces when in contact with 
things, I like the meat-fed intellect.’ He 
calls fashion the “daughter of an eternal 
mother always trying to survive.” 

“Style,” he says, “feeds from under. Do 
not try to make words grow by pulling 
at their leaves. . . . Let drop on your page 
only what will drop. Do not pull on 
stalactites, they are not dugs.” 

Towards second-hand thinkers and writ- 
ers, he is pitiless, ‘They approach ideas 
only when they are dead, quite dead, mum- 
mified, under glass, guaranteed not to bite. 
Then they tiptoe near those ideas, They 
love Nature, but canned. They come with 
their little key and generally fail to open 
the tin. . . . They think small beer of the 
dialect of their own hearts, but they have 
learned the grammar of their caste. They 
can breathe only other people’s breath. They 
exist in others only, and through others.” 
He hates rhetorical poetry. He has called 
Byron “a hairdresser for thunder storms.” 

For sheer verbal power and creative in- 
sight, he is among the greatest of our living 
poets, 





Apropos of chain letters Sigrid Undset 
recently wrote as follows: “I should like 
to console the nervous victims by saying 
that I have broken at least twenty chains 
and experienced no misfortunes—if the 
award of the literary Nobel Prize is not re- 
garded as a misfortune—because I remember 
well that on the morning of the day when 
the prize was awarded to me I put a chain 
letter in my waste paper basket after having 
torn it to a hundred pieces. I never feel 
more happy than after having destroyed a 
chain letter... . 

“It annoys me that people should waste 
time and money on a thing so utterly idiotic 
as chain letters.” 
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New Scribner Books 
—_—_ 








Jame 


the settlements, but who could 


The new novel by the author of 
“Drums” and “Marching On” 


Long Hunt 


A novel of the move to the West, to the Missis- 
sippi and across, in the early 1800’s. The realistic 
story of a “‘Long Hunter” who would not forsake 
the freedom of the forests for the love of a girl in 


represents James Boyd at his best, a mature 
novel, brilliantly written and vividly convincing 
in its recreation of a vanished time. 


a ; Boyd 


not forget her. It 


$2.50 








His Glorious Body 


by Robert Norwood 
author of “The Steep Ascent,” etc. 


ing. 
The Autobiography of 


God: An Interpretation 


by Ernest R. Trattner 
author of ‘“Unravelling the Book of 
Books’’ 


presents a conception of God that 
both reverent and clarifying. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


Science and the New 


Civilization 
oy R. A. Millikan 


plains and defends the advances 








at your bookstore 


Informal talks on immortality and the 
survival after death. For Lenten read- 
$2.00 


By a daring literary device the author 


One of America’s leading physicists ex- 


science and their effect on modern life. 
$2.00 v of Charles the Second. 


Charles Scribner’ s Sons, New York 


; The Living Past 
by John C. Merriam 


From fragments of lost ages a famous 

scientist reconstructs the thrilling story 

of days when the world was young. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


Romance of the 
Machine 
by Michael Pupin, author of 


“From Immigrant to Inventor,’ etc. 

‘ An effective answer to the Spenglers and 
'S | Count Keyserlings who say American 
civilization is sordid and machine-made. 


$1.00 
Brawny Wycherley 


Courtier, Wit, and Playwright 
by Willard Connely 

A sparkling biography of a gallant fig- 
ure and brilliant writer of the gay days 
$3.00 


of 























"HERE 


DON JUAN’S 


together with DREAM CHILDREN and the BURDEN 
By IRENE FORBES-MOSSE 


1 Schec superlative short 


Schnitzler), each distinct and complete in itself, bound 
together in a single exquisite volume. 
comedy of Don Juan's four lovely daughters. The 
second, a study of a courageous woman. 
grim tragedy tempered with gaiety. 
short stories from the German cannot be praised too 
highly. Here is something very special. 
Introduction by Vernon Lee. 


ing Post. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY ~ 


—== —————— — : j 


IS SOMETHING VERY SPEC 


449 FOURTH AVENUE - 


DAUGHTERS 


AL!" | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


novels {in the manner of 
The first, a 


The third, a 
"These three long 


""__ London Morn- 
$2.50 


NEW YORK 





























If you enjoyed Chase’s ‘‘Men and Machines,” if you 
are interested in how machinery is affecting the 
American worker, and how he feels about his 


work and his 


future, read: 











OBOTS -« MEN 


A FRENCH WORKMAN’S EXPERIENCE 
IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 








“The finest literary expression of what 
the worker really thinks, Representative 
of the highest type of traveler's tale. 
The book should be read with careful 
patience by al) who have to do with labor 
or employers.”” 

—The Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


Price $3.00... 





By H. DUBREUIL 


25,000 sold in France. Translated also into German and 

Spanish. Adopted here by Business Libraries as their March 

book. Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club and the 
Business Book League. 


“Much the best traveler’s tale on the 
subject... an innocent, richly detailed, 
living book."" —~ William Boliths, 
**Sound, realistic, and solid, and indi- 
cates courses which al! of us should 
follow. I hope it will be widely success- 
ful.” —André Maureis, 


at your book store or direct from the publishers 


q HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 
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NEW BOOKS 


WE RECOMMEND 


The 
New Biography 


BYRON 


ANDRE MAUROIS 








“A coherent and beautifully pro- 
portioned portrait.” — The Spec- 
tator, London. TIilustrated. $5.00 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By Brand Whitlock. A compact 
and strikingly expressed tribute 
revealing the hidden forces and in- 
fluences that molded the character 
of the martyr President. $1.50 


ST a REN EY IL EE 
ESPIONACE 


By H.R. Berndorff. Astonishing 
revelations of the great spies and 
spy systems throughout the world, 
before the War, during the War, 
and after the War. So absorbing 
you cannot lay it down. $2.50 


THE PSYCHOLOCY OF 
CHILDHOOD 


By E. J. Swift. Contains the very 
latest investigations in mental 
growth and child training. A 
book that is completely up-to- 
date. $3.00 


THE WOMAN WITH A 
THOUSAND CHILDREN 


By Clara Viebig. An unforgetta- 
ble story of a great-hearted 
teacher, hailed as one of Ger- 


many’s most vital recent novels. 
$2.50 


EEL PLP TN PE BE ES ELL LE AL 
BROTHER LUTHER 


By Walter von Molo. This dis- 
tinguished novel, a brilliant story 
centered about Martin Luther, in- 
troduces to America an author 
who is the President of the Ger- 
man Academy of Letters. $2.50 
At all Booksellers, or 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street 


Tribute No. 2 














New York 













Arnold Bennett: 


“IT call it fearsome, 
grandiose, and truly 


distinguished.” 


M.P.SHIEL 


£2.50* VANGUARD: At Bookstores 


e FREE! e| 


A 16-page booklet that will pre- 
scribe for you a balanced read- 
ing diet for the whole year, 
selected from contemporary lit- 
erature and the classics. A brief 
essay on a good book to read 
each week. Prepared by John 
Macy, eminent critic, author of 
The Spirit of American Litera- 
ture, etc. Use coupon below. 














William Morrow & Co. Dept. S. 
386 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy 
of Mr. Macy’s booklet. I enclose 4c 
in stamps fur postage and mailing. 


Name 


I nckcaw aa dhih ad bie wadcawe whens 




















The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Fiction 

THE SLEEPING FURY. By Martin 

ARMSTRONG, Harcourt,Brace. 1929. $2.50 

After reading the novel, one cannot 
help wondering whether the author has re- 
sisted the current of modern life, or whether 
he has unwittingly been sidetracked and 
drifted into a little eddy of his own. Cer- 
tainly “The Sleeping Fury”—the story of 
an English woman, protected first by a 
practical mother and then by a venerable 
husband, who has her “one moment” at the 
age of twenty-seven, and spends the rest of 
her life trying to forget it, seems to be 
untouched by the present, The title and 
the opening chapter are provocative, sug- 
gesting as they do, hidden passion in a 
woman seemingly austere and cold—a story 
of infinite possibilities. But one never feels 
the passion, never sees it enriching a life 
with its glow, nor crushing the victim with 
its weight. Instead we see a woman ac- 
cepting dulness unquestioningly, and grow- 
ing old in mild bitterness. We never get 
the little tendernesses or the humors that 
make up a complete character, only the 
problems, which in this case are attacked 
with considerable awkwardness and not too 
much intelligence. There is likewise little 
color in the other characters, people pleas- 
unt enough perhaps to live with, but not 
meat for novels. Indeed the tale unfolds 
itself with conspicuous sparsity of incident, 
and rises te only one really dramatic scene. 

There is something surely to be said for 
the quiet story about the quiet places and 
the simple people (here the quiet places are 
English country houses and the simple peo- 
ple nobility) but there must be some charm 
of incident, or an interesting angle of 
vision, to “put it over.’ “The Sleeping 
Fury” seems far too lean to hold its place 
against all the lusty living and the vigorous 
writing with which it must compete. 


THE YOUNG IDEA. By FRANK Swin- 
NERTON, Doubleday Doran. 1930. $2.50. 
This novel by the author of “Nocturne” 

was first published in England in rgro. 

Under the circumstances it is perhaps not 

to be expected that everything in it should 

seem fresh and new, nor that the very small 
section of the pre-war world which it pre- 
sents should have quite the same importance 
to us that it had to its contemporaries. The 
young people of Mr. Swinnerton’s book are 
now middle-aged persons over forty, and 
their histories viewed in perspective take on 

a slightly pathetic air. Not that Hilda and 

Gladys and their brother Bertie would be 

of much importance in any time. The limits 

of their lives are too clearly defined, and 
the methods of the author too familiar by 
now to lend much interest to this particular 
chronicle, which seems like all the author’s 
books, to begin where the last one left off. 

Even before the war life was not too easy 

for the lower middle classes in a London 
suburb, and Mr. Swinnerton has not made 
it any easier for his characters by his well 
known economy of construction and quiet- 
ness of handling. Life drones on, the girls 
fall in love, or are loved by men they do 
not care for, the brother shocks suburbia 
and his sisters by running off with a mar- 
ried woman, and finally at the end things 
seem to go better for a while. But the 
stifling atmosphere is well conveyed, the 
detail astonishingly realistic, and the gen- 
uine talent of the author continually in 
evidence. The success of “Nocturne,” as 
is sometimes the case, seems to have made 
it impossible that anything written by Mr. 
Swinnerton will ever seem thoroughly up 
to his own standard again; certainly this 
characteristic, but far from interesting novel 
from his earlier years cannot be compared 
with that book. It is the peculiar glory 
and handicap of this author that few modern 
novels of any sort can be. 


BLOW, WHISTLES, BLOW! By Saran 
ATHERTON. Brewer & Warren. 1930. 
$2.50. 

Here is a story of the anthracite mining 
region—where “honor and chastity are still 
dynamic”—as seen through the nice, sym- 
pathetic eyes of a Bryn Mawr graduate who 
has learned her literary manners at the 
Breadloaf School and who faces “the facts 
of life” with well-bred composure, 

Sophie Fashung, the heroine of this story, 
is the prettiest girl in the valley. She is affi- 
anced to Charlie Oleson, a miner. Her father 
is killed in a mine accident, and Charlie, 
disgusted at the life of the mines, gets an 
offer for a free college education in return 


for a little football. He takes his chance 
—“There’s something rotten in this world,” 
he says. “I can’t fix it, but you bet I’m 
goin’ to get on top.” He betrays Cold- 
spring by taking a job selling oil-furnaces. 
Sophie’s sister Ellen goes into domestic 
service, is seduced by Charlie, and ends up 
in the maternity ward. Charlie marries a 
professional dancer. 

Sophie, however, has become a nurse in 
the City and Country Hospital and has in- 
spired the love of Dr. Richard Whelen, 
wealthy and socially registered physician at 
the Coldspring Hospital. He calls her 
“Dear Heart” and she talks to him of the 
ruins of his ancestral home—“In the fall 
it’s all asters and golden rod, and the valley 
filled with haze.” So all ends for the very, 
very best. The book contains a vigorous 
and humorous description of a strike, which 
evinces real power of observation. Some 
of the mine scenes are also done with ac- 
complished skill. On the whole, however, 
“Blow, Whistles, Blow!” is an ineffective 
piece of journeyman writing, surveying a 
messy side of American life with the candid 
eyes of the Junior League. 


ARROWS OF DESIRE. By JupirH CLark. 

Minton, Balch. 1929. $2.50. 

This sympathetic portrait of a green-sick 
girl revolves around a single situation. 
Barrie Chamberlain, the Washington débu- 
tante, who is the protagonist in the novel, is 
in love with Pinckney Wellford, a promis- 
ing young architect. Pinckney has lost a 
leg in the war and concludes that that auto- 
matically disbars him from marriage with 
Barrie. He misconstrues her love for pity 
and tries to break her heart, so that she 
will forget him. Barrie has other offers, 
of marriage from Americans and of some- 
thing less honorable, but just as attractive, 
from an attaché at the French Embassy. 
She has, however, kept herself for Pinckney 
and pursued him with indefatigable tenacity. 
The young architect finally capitulates and 
declares himself “humble and ashamed but 
no longer afraid.” 

Aside from this one-dimensional portrait 
of the female in pursuit of the American 
male the book holds little interest. The 
scenes are laid in Washington and Virginia 
but have little actual relation to the story. 
The whole is characterized by a humorless 
sweetness which disarms the critic of what 
is, presumably, in large part a “human 
document.” 


ANITA AGREES. By THEopoRA BENSON. 

Harpers. 1930. $2.50. 

It is pleasing to read again a book which 
does not strain after realism and the un- 
usual, In “Anita Agrees” Miss Theodora 
Benson writes of an ordinary English girl 
of the upper classes, who, lacking a sense 
of humor, responds literally to the precepts 
of religion and her mother’s guidance. In 
contradistinction to her twin sister, who is 
always frivolous and extravagant and of 
course marries young and very well, Anita 
lives in strict accordance with her principles, 
and is interested in men only in so far as 
she can inculcate in them a desire for 
platonic friendship. Unfortunately she is 
beautiful, and the men, though accepting 
this relationship as a means, expect some- 
thing more, feeling in her responses to them 
that they were justified; for, subtly, she dis- 
plays all the interest of a woman in love. 

Taking everything for granted, one 
young man breaks off his engagement, and 
another divorces his wife, and both expect 
immediate marriage with her; but Anita is 
amazed and righteously indignant that her 
intellectual interest should be so debased 
and misconstrued; yet despite her purity, 
society condemns her, and scandal causes 
havoc to all her final convictions. In de- 
spair, acknowledging now that she is in 
love, she realizes that she has chased the 
man, by her indignant refusal, to America. 
But he returns, and for the first time Anita 
agrees that she is not always right. 

This book, when not discussing intel- 
lectual problems, is exhilarating and quick. 
The author, however, facetiously inter- 
polates her own opinions about life, warn 
ing the reader of impending disaster, and 
this, though a device legitimate in the 
ponderous eighteenth-century novel, impedes 
the speed and lightness of this narrative. 


CRESSIDA: NO MYSTERY. By Mrs. 
BELLoc-Lownpes. Knopf. 1930. $2. 
A Saturday Evening Post romance with 

a dénouement that thrills, but outrages the 

reader as well by its psychological falseness. 


If the author had a moral purpose in view, 
—to point out the wages of jealousy—she 
accomplished just the opposite effect. The 
plain, dumpy heiress Lizzie Bowden is be- 
trothed to the dashing fortune-hunter Larry 
Wortle. Cressida, the divine nymphomaniac, 
appears on the scene, and promptly be- 
witches Larry. Brought low by a feverish 
cold and the sight of Larry and Cressida 
snatching forbidden kisses in the study of 
her house, the jealous-maddened Lizzie dis- 
poses of her rival in the simplest, most 
primitive way: she murders Cressida by 
poisoning her. 

From this point on, the reader’s credulity 
forsakes him. Not only does Lizzie escape 
the long arm of the law, but in some in- 
explicable way Cressida’s exit propels her 
desolate lover straight into the arms of his 
wicked fiancée, who has confessed her crime 
to no one. The author ends her book thus: 
“There came over him a feeling of abject 
shame, as he remembered yesterday, and the 
day before yesterday, and the day before 
that. . . . At last he raised his head, and, 
for the first time, as far as he, Larry Wortle, 
was concerned, their lips met in a lovers’ 
kiss.” There is no attempt made to resolve 
human emotions, no mention of Lizzie’s 
shame, or fear of the future, no explanation 
of the miracle as to why Larry should sud 
denly transfer his affections from love to 
honor, i.e., from his dead beloved to his 
living fiancée. The only reason we can 
supply is that her shoulders sagged with 
money-bags. 

If Mrs. Lowndes intended writing a 
sequel to Cressida, we ask her forgiveness 
for this harsh treatment. If she did not, 
what kind of a future are we to imagine 
for the penitent Lizzie, even were we able to 
swallow the fact that she goes undiscovered 
and unpunished? Aside from these “incon- 
sequentials,” the story is well written, The 
style is original, the characterology master- 
ful, the suspense admirable. But reading 
the book is like taking a journey to a vivid 
somewhere, only to crash into a cul de sac. 


PAPER PROFITS. By ArrHuR TRAIN. 

Liveright. 1930. $2.50. 

In this fictional indictment of the stock 
speculation mania which attacks the evil 
from every angle, Mr. Train succeeds in 
producing a book which in spots reads more 
like an impassioned tract than a work of 
pure imagination. The sermonizing tone, 
however, in no degree weakens the steady 
grip the story holds upon the attention, 
nor is it over-estimating the merits of the 
work to regard it as perhaps the stoutest 
blow dealt at the shady side of Wall Street 
by a contemporary novelist. 

The effects upon the life of a highly in- 
telligent, young married man, suddenly ob- 
sessed by stock plunging, are shown in full, 
disastrous detail over a period of three 
frenzied years. At the beginning, fiction 
editor of a popular magazine, at $8,000 a 
year, living happily and _ unpretentiously 
with his wife and two small children, he 
seems safely aloof from the temptation to 
take the road to easy riches, via the Market, 
followed by most of the people with whom 
he comes in daily contact. Then he essays 
his first modest flyer with surprisingly fat 
returns, and is embarked upon a sky-rocket- 
ing career in finance which reaches its peak 
when he has won a full million. The in- 
evitable loss of the whole fortune follows, 
and bitterly, in weakened character and self- 
respect, spotted integrity, extravagant in- 
dulgences, and estrangement from his wife, 
does this victim of reckless cupidity pay for 
his lesson, No one at all familiar, in any 
capacity, with the stock brokerage business 
should fail to recognize the truth of the 
conditions Mr. Train here forcefully ex- 
poses. 


THREE AGAINST FATE. By Mary 
AGNES HAMILTON. Houghton Mifflin. 
1930. $2.50. 

The fate against the three chief characters 
is the War. The War brings Jean Claviger 
from a suburb in the north of England 
to the hysteria and license of a London that 
feels that tomorrow it may die. The war 
forces Stephen, the friend who loves her, 
into ostracism for his pacifist views, and 
makes him more than ever dependent on her. 
The war takes Harold, Jean’s deeply loved 
husband, and makes him a fighting man, 
naturally indifferent to human life. The 
book is the story of Harold’s trial for the 
murder of Stephen. 

Technically the story-telling is very in- 
teresting. It begins strictly in the middle, 
at the commencement of the trial, and the 
first and last acts run so to speak side by 
side, as the story progresses alternately 
through Jean’s recollection of the past, and 
her reception at second-hand of the trial 
she cannot bring herself to attend. The 
trial loses nothing by being reported day 
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by day by a sympathetic friend. The bril- 
liant lawyers, the motionless prisoner, and 
the pervading neurosis of wartime that gains 
the unwritten law a better hearing than it 
would ordinarily obtain in England, make 
up a court-room scene as good as any of 
Galsworthy’s. Indeed, the whole circuitous 
method is amply justified. The story is 
reflected in the mind of Jean, and the pleas- 
ant days of early and growing friendship 
are set off by their ultimate tragedy, which 
is thus brought close upon them. One 
grows intimately with Jean and her agonized 
struggles, as she dreads that the husband 
she loves will be condemned, dreads that 
this changed husband will be acquitted and 
t back to her. 

lhe problem is finely imagined, and ably 
But the solution is not quite 
credible. It is noble, it is appealing, but 
it is not convincing. The Harold of the 
last page is the Harold whom Jean first 
knew, but that is not the Harold who came 
back from the trenches to kill an innocent 
man on suspicion, The war had changed 
him, but there is no sufficient reason for the 
reverse change. 

Dusty Dan DeEraney. I 


sen 


presented, 


By Clam Yore. Ma- 
caulay. $2. 

Tue Teruerep Busse. By Fanny Lee Weyant. 
Century. $2.50. 

Tue Mystery oF A_ Butcuer’s 
Gladys Mitchell. Dial. $2. 


Suorp. By 


DarawaLp. By Theodore E. Shea. Stratford. 
$2.50. 
3uDDENBooKS. By Thomas Mann. Knopf. 
$2.85. 


Scar-Face. By Armitage Trail. Clode. $2 net. 
Tue Orrice Wire. By Faith Baldwin. Dodd, 


. «£ 
Mead. $2. 





Juvenile 


(The Children’s Bookshop appears on 
the next page) 


IN GREAT WATERS. By E. KEBLE 
CHATTERTON. Lippincott. 1929. $1.75. 
Two boys, new to the sea, and a sailor 

work a yacht from England to China to 

an accompaniment of baldly impossible at- 
tacks by the agents of a Chinese bandit who, 
together with the reward, is taken in the 
end. A silly book, an inane book, and 
harmful to the cultivation of young taste. 


THE. PIRATE TWINS. By WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON. Coward- McCann. 1929. 
$1.50. 


Since we feel that this book has been as 
adequately reviewed by a boy of fourteen 
to whom we gave it as it could be by a 
more mature writer instead of comment of 
our own we print the paragraphs which 
follow: 

Those who have read the famous book 
for children called “Clever Bill” will cer- 
tainly enjoy this new book by the same 
author. To those who have not read 
“Clever Bill” it will also afford a very 
entertaining half hour. 

Many will enjoy and laugh over the 
unique pictures drawn by the author of 
this very amusing children’s story. Chil- 
dren will especially enjoy it to my way of 
thinking, as its pictures have been especially 
drawn for children and its print is very 
plain and easy to read. 

Once a person looks at this attractive book 
he will find it hard to put it down until 
he, too, has enjoyed it. Grown people as 
well as children will laugh over these two 
imazing little characters known as_ the 
Pirate Twins. 

This book makes a very attractive gift 
for children under ten years of age and 
many children who have a sense of humor 
or who are interested in stories like “Clever 
Bill” or books will enjoy this unique ad- 
dition to the Children’s Book Shelf. 


SAUCY AND ALL. By HELEN SHACKLE- 
TON. Illustrated by KATHLEEN SHACKLE- 
TON. Macmillan. 1930. $2. 

This is a book of juvenile verse by a 
writer who has the ability to understand chil- 
dren and to write of the things with which 
they are familiar and that interest them. The 
Saucy-Cat, Piggle, Jones, the cow, and all 
the other animals have real personality that 
children can appreciate, The children in 
the book are interesting because they go 
about their affairs in a normal, happy man- 
ner, and do not have to be wickedly bad 
nor piously good to hold the attention. 

Although children will find the verse 
pleasant to read because of the story it tells, 
it lacks that lyrical quality that is the charm 
of the best juvenile verse. 

The book is pleasantly illustrated with 
pictures of children, their toys, and their 


pets, 


TEAM FIRST. By Eari REED SILVERS. 
Appleton. 1929. $1.75. 
For the discriminating reader this book is 
sunk by its load of success, Virtue, in the 


person of young Rocky Hill, a nice boy 
rather overburdened with captaincies, at- 
tains practically every reward on the cal- 
endar of sports with a bonus of $4,000 for 
a triumph over bootleggers, money which 
he “protested vehemently” against taking, 
but which the coastguard succeeded in forc- 
ing on him. ‘There is much action, but 
most of the boys are so good that one’s 
liking is for the wretch who smoked a 
cigarette. So there you are. 
Boys anp Girts Wuo Became Famous. By 


Amy Cruse. WHarcourt, Brace. $2. 

Tue Scour JAmBoree Boox. By Fifteen Boy 
Scouts. Putnams. $1.75. 

Greek Taes For Tiny Tots. By Jo/n Ray- 
mond Crawford. Mlustrated by Pauline Avery 


Crawford. 


Miscellaneous 
MAGGIE OF THE SUICIDE FLEET, as 

written from the log of RaymMonp D. 

BorDEN. By PROSPER BURANELLI. Dou- 

bleday, Doran, 1930. $2.50. 

The Suicide Fleet was composed of the 
submarine patrol boats, converted yachts 
for the most part, in many cases not fit to 
go to sea at all—hence the sobriquet. The 
worst of them all was the Margaret, ex- 
yacht of Captain Isaac Emerson, the Bromo- 
Seltzer king. The Margaret had been built 
for sailing and had only an auxiliary motor 
of very mean power. She was too long for 
her beam, consequently rolled horribly and 
interminably. Her decks leaked. Her con- 
denser refused to condense. Her boilers 
were ready to blow up, Her steering engine 
broke down with lamentable frequency and 
she missed out on every assignment for 


escort duty that was given her with an 








What Next 


THE STOCK 
AND AFTER 


By Irving Fisher 


fying his perplexities. 


A PREFACE 


books of this generation.” 


PA in Wall Street? 


MARKET CRASH 


This is a sound analysis by one 
of our forethost economists, not 
only of past events but of the prob- 
able development of business and 
the trend of investment markets 
in the period we are now ap- 
proaching. Every investor will 
find this book valuable in clari- 


$2.50 


THE RISE AND FALL 
OF GERMANY’S 
* COLONIALEMPIRE 
¥ By Mary Evelyn Townsend 


The story of how Germany won 
and lost an enormous overseas 
empire withina single generation, 
related against a background of 
imperialistic activities of the 
other great powers. The provinces 
under the old German colonial 
system are described, their im- 
portance inthe imperial economy 
noted. This is the first book in 
English on the specific field. $5.00 


Ninth Large Printing 


TO MORALS 


By Walter Lippmann 


Mr. Lippmann is distinctly not one 
of the New Humanists of Profes- 
sor Babbitt’s school, but in any 
discussion of modern standards 
of living and of a philosophy for 
our age, A Preface to Morals has 
much to offer. Published almost 
a year ago, it has gone into nine 
editions because it is “one of the 
most thoughttul and helpful 
$2.50 


o 
PRELUDES AND 
SYMPHONIES 
By John Gould Fletcher 


These poems by Mr. Fletcher are 
now brought out ina new edition, 
with a new introduction by the 
author. You will find here work 
which discerning critics feel he 
has never since surpassed. $1.75 


A new Spring Announcement of 
Macmillan Books is now ready 
and will be sent without charge 
to anyone upon request. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 60 Fifth Avenue ~ NEW YORK 


amazing perversity. Add to this the fact 
that she was so slow that if she had, in 
the course of patrolling for submarines, 
sighted one and dropped a depth charge she 
would inevitably have blown herself up, 
and that every time she fired her guns the 
rail shivered to pieces or the forecastle lock- 
ers were blown out by the repercussion, and 
it is easy to see why the crew hated her. 
They called her the Maggie and many 
were the objurgations flung at her until her 
idiosyncrasies, to give them a polite name, 
became so noted that she was the laughing 
stock of the American fleet. 

The Maggie was fortunate only in her 
crew. Her chief gunnery officer was Ray- 
mond D. Borden and among the crew was 
coxswain Herb Roth. As a chief gunnery 
officer who dared not fire his guns Mr. 
Borden kept an attentive account of the 
Maggie’s mishaps and Mr. Roth illustrated 
this diary with drawings. It must be a 
nearly priceless document, from the evi- 
dence here presented and the publisher’s hint 
that all of the illustrations fit to print have 
been included in the book which is well 
written by Prosper Buranelli. 

To say it is well written is to slight Mr. 
Buranelli’s contribution to this symposium. 
It is in fact hilariously funny. To any one 
who has been a sailor, in particular, will 
it appeal, for he will have in mind con- 
stantly the ideal ship—and the contrast of 
this Maggie to this fictitious vessel will 
bring not merely quiet smiles of mirth but 
cackles and roars of laughter, 


Tue Art oF Sounp Pictures. By Walter B. 


Pitkin and William M. Marston. Appleton. 
$2.50. 
CoNFIDENCE Crooks AND BLACKMAILERs. By 


Basil Tozer. Stratford. $2.50. 


“A stirring story... Readers who delight in the tradi- 
tional cunning, sophistry and cruelty of Oriental 
despots will get their fill. ..”—Detroit News. 


subject. 


Corporation Office 


THE COMPANY 


By Edwin Seaver 


“Read the first page of The Company and immediately 
you feel at home...Quite in his own fashion Edwin 
Seaver has written the Winesburg, Ohio of the American 
w business office.”-—New York Herald Tribune. 


A Romanee 
of Ameriea and France 


GUESTS OF 
SUMMER 


By Paul M. Fulcher 


This is a first novel, distinguished for the compassion- 
ate quality of its prose, its sympathetic treatment of 
character, and its skillful et 

mance in the lives of a mother and her son is unfolded 
through two generations: first, of the mother who is 
separated, under strange circumstances, from her son at 
his birth; then, of the son, who meets her years later in 
Paris during the war. His own love affair with an allur- 
ing French girl ends the story on an idyllic note. $2.50 


“Gorgeous Tale of Old Mandalay”’ 


THE LACQUER LADY 


By F. Tennyson Jesse 
Fourth Printing 


“A corking good story, full of humor, irony, pity and 
romance... The peculiar fascination of a colorful, ro- 
mantic, if barbarous civilization.”—Baltimore Sun. 


Manhattan Adventures 


THE CAR OF CROESUS 


By Ernest Poole 


A swank automobile, for hire at $100.00 a hour, with 
a Russian Prince for chauffeur and a fascinating lady’s 
maid in attendance, is worth all that it costs those who 
use it. Around this gilded chariot Ernest Poole has 
written a light, gay book which travels as fast as its 


Tue Essentiacs o-¥ Democracy. By A. D. Lind- 


k 
say. University of Pennsylvania Press. $1. 
Party GOVERNMENT 1N THE UNITED STATEs. 
By John W. Davis. Princeton University Press. 
$1.25 
+25. 


Poetry 


NINE POEMS. By Stuart GuTHRIE. 
Mount Vernon: The Cock Robin Press. 
1929. $1.50. 

Here in a modest format, at the immodest 
price of $1.50 (in these days of twenty-five- 
cent Pamphlet Poets), Mr, Guthrie attempts 
the simple idyllic in verse and adds a draw- 
ing of the same genre. Neither the matter 
nor the manner have the charm of freshness, 
and we must believe they were printed 
simply because the author has a weakness 
for type. He confesses himself in 


A VISION OF UTOPIA 


Give me a press (I’ve often said), 
Some ink, some paper and some type, 
Then Will may keep his bee-loud glade 
And Percy cry his cherries ripe. 

Nine bean rows are all very well 
(All very well if you're fond of beans) 
But 1 with my true love would dwell 
Amidst typographical scenes, 

And if at times I break the day 

With lyrics chanted to my dear, 

When evening comes Pll creep away 
And set them up in type, I fear. 





if this were to be reckoned as the serious 
output of the publisher, one would be 
tempted to ask again, “Who killed Cock 
Robin?” 


(Continued on page go8) 











ing of plot. The ro- 

















$2.50 












$2.00 
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The Child’s World 

By CHRISTINE H, BAKER 
ETA E you a good edition of Grimm’s 

Fairy Tales?” I asked the young 
woman in the Children’s Department of the 
Bookstore 
too large for children to hold, with vague 


; : 
She brought me several books, 


pictures in faint colors. She was languid 
ind uninterested, “Educators do not ap- 
prove of fairy stories,” she told me. “There 


are too many horrible happenings in them. 


Children cannot sl 
We approve of stories of everyday life, on 
ign country, to 


p after reading them. 


a farm perhaps, or in a fore 
expand the imagination.” She brought me 
A con- 


ruided, 


some of these innocuous expanders. 


scientious mother might have been 
but grandmothers are privileged and _ irre- 
sponsible. 

I read Grimm that evening to five-year- 
she sat in bed eating her supper. 
even to her old 


old Jane as 
a modern child, 
name. She already has Mrs. 


Jane is 
fashioned 
Woolf’s desideratum, “a room of her own.” 
She eats alone, for tranquillity. <A dietician 
has advised her meals. But as she listened 
to the fairy stories, the interest and pleasure 
that shone in her face was old 
itself. The witch was pushed head first 
into the oven; blood dripped from toe and 
heel of Cinderella’s sisters; the wicked step- 
until she 


1s childhood 


mother danced in red-hot shoes 
fell down dead, 


ind continued to eat. 


Jane smiled contentedly 
I ri tlized that the 
terrible fate hap 


Ww ho were 


horrible events and the 
pened only, and always, to tho 
unkind or cruel to children, It seemed just 
to Jane. 

At the end of the last story, destroying 
all literary unity, that inconsecutive mous¢ 
out of whose fur one might make a coat, 
ran across the page. Jane laughed heartily 


and put her spoon in her empty porringer. 


“T love that funny mouse,” she said 
Blessed Brothers Griinm, who understood 
h Idy n! 
Reviews 
FEA'THERLAND By Erra Corspettr 
Garson, With illustrations by the author. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
1930. $1 
HOLIDAY MEADOW By Epiru M. 
PATCH With decorations by WILFRID 


S. BRONSON New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1930 $2. 
Reviewed by Townsenp Scupper III 


kf ROM the beginnings of such writings to 

the present, two methods of presenting 
nature have waged fratricidal warfare, to 
the confusion of innocent teaders, Chaucer’s 
“The Parliament of Foules’ and “The 
Nonne Preestes Tale” may well represent 
the first type, where birds 
selves in most unbirdlike, albeit charming 


conduct them- 


human, fashion; the second, let us say, is 
typified by Thoreau’s “Walden.” Rare in- 
deed were traces of the naturalistic school 
literature, but its rudiments are 
faintly discernible even in Chaucer and be- 
Chaucer loved the little English 
and delightfully pic- 
But to-day the 


victory rests with the second method, and 


. 1 
m early 


fore, since 
daisy, for example, 


tured its winsome charm 


the battleground has largely shifted to that 
field where the reader is a helpless lay fig 
ure, the child’s book. 

Of the two books here 
“Featherland” is of the first type, while 
“Holiday Meadow” belongs to the second, 
the naturalistic school. Always, the justi 
fication to treat nature artificially has been 
the opportunity given for fanciful, poeti: 
invention, for pointing moral saws, or for 
cloaking study of the ways of man in a veil 
If one or more of these desi 


reviewed, 


of allegory. 
lerata are not obtained, there is scant excuse 
for the type. “Featherland” can be said but 
faintly, very faintly to achieve. The inven 
tion is somewhat mediocre. A certain Robin 
Redbreast and his lady conduct a leasing 
agency for bird-nesting sites. Their otuce 
of landlord is followed from earliest nest 
ing time to fall migration. There is often 
confusion, for, although the author ob- 
viously knows bird habits, she frequently 
nullifies the value of her knowledge by con- 
trary fiction. The illustrations are poor re- 
lations of Kate Greenaway’s. Pudgy little 
birds without skeletons display their saw- 
dust-stuffed curves re these unreal crea- 
tures, in the artificiality of their appearance, 
conversation, and lives, as attractive and 
stimulating to the child as portrayal of the 
real, live, pulsing bird? One wonders, 
doubtfully and an incident comes to mind 
of a certain little child’s correction of his 
The father was speaking, in foolish 
idult fashion, to his dog named Popover. 
“Daddy, Poppy can’t talk, Poppy barks!” 
Before such wisdom, adult sufficiency sud- 
denly deflated. 

As for “Holiday Meadow,” it is faithful 


father. 











Conducted by Marion Ponsonsy 


to what it portrays, the little creatures which 
inhabit a pleasant field; such a field as 
is findable, to the initiated, anywhere in the 
wide sweep of rolling country, But it seeks 
not only to mirror, it leads on with pleasant 
anticipation, awakening and stimulating the 
reader, with touches, here and there, of con- 
siderable fancy and poetic feeling. Few 
children could read this book without hear- 
ing some answering echo in their hearts, es- 
pecially if they have fortunately met with 
such scenes in their own experiences. The 
meadow lark, the life story of the Queen 
Anne’s Lace, the housekeeping of the grass- 
spider, whose pearl-studded webs we care- 
lessly destroy of an early morning’s walk, 
the winter doings of the snow buntings; of 
such stuff is the fabric of this pleasant little 
book. 





MORE HEROES OF MODERN ADVEN- 
TURE. By T. C. Bripces and H. HEs- 
ELL TILTMAN. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1930. $2. 

WITH MORGAN ON THE MAIN. By 
C. M. BENNETT. New York: E, P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 1930. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Ropert L, Roe 


*HE authors of “Heroes of Modern Ad 
venture” have followed up their success 
with “More Heroes of Modern Adventure,” 
and to judge by this sample, the success is 
deserved, for the book is crammed with 
thrills as well as with information of un- 
For instance, herein is told the 
kind of scar a batlas fly leaves when he bites, 
what kind of clothe 


elf from the dreaded tsetse 


usual sorts. 


s to wear to protect one’s 
fly, how to get 
long without water on the arid Kalahari, 
ind what makes the worst sort of fencing for 
Not that the book is a com- 
pendium of useless knowledge 
little facts are 


t race course 
; these nutty 
merely incidental to a feast 
of red-blooded (or occasionally pemmican 
stufted ) 


adventure of he-men and _he- 


women, soldiers, sailors, scientists, explorers, 
out-of-the-way travellers, airmen, mountain 
climbers, and eagle tamers. 

The range of the book is tremendous. 
In eighteen chapters it covers adventure in 
every part of the globe, on every continent, 
From the Arctic 
with the mounted police to the Antarctic 
with Shackleton’s men, from the Scottish 
highland with Captain Knight, who photo- 
graphs and tames eagles, to the Great Wall 
of China, where General Frank Sutton, a 
British commander of Chinese troops, put 


ind across every ocean, 


Wu Pei Fu’s troops to rout with guns man- 
ufactured by the Chinese under Sutton’s di- 
rection, It leaps gaily from digging for 
history in Yucatan to digging for gold in 
New Guinea, and from the Lost World of 
the tributaries of the Amazon to the palace 
of the Druses in the wildest part of Leba- 
non. Two deserts, the Kalahari and the 
Mojave, figure in this book, 

Naturally, in a book that consists mostly 
of summaries of longer works a good deal 
must be left to the imagination, but it is re- 
markable how much the authors have been 
ible to get into their short accounts. 

More in the tradition of the pirate stories 
that delighted our boyhood is C. M. Ben- 
nett’s “With Morgan on the Main.” It deals 
with the adventures of a certain Arthur 
Ellis sailing with his father to Jamaica. 
heir ship is beset by Spanish galleons and 
Sir Hugh captured, while Arthur escapes in 
company with Dixon, a sailor. Thereafter, 
Arthur is bent on releasing his father and 
joins forces with Henry Morgan, the buc- 
caneer, He accompanies Morgan on the 
three adventurous voyages to Porto Bello, 
Cartagena, and Panama, and despite the ob- 
struction thrown in his path by the vil- 
lainous Knocker he achieves his end and his 
father’s release. Mr. Bennett is an authortiy 
on pirates and buccaneers, and there is no 
doubt that the tale is historically accurate 
in so far as it depicts Morgan and his ex- 
Where it lacks reality is in the ad- 
ventures of Arthur. The author seems for- 
ever in a hurry to get rid of Arthur and 
get back to Morgan, which we think is a 


ploits. 


slight to the juvenile reader who, of course, 
is imaginging himself Arthur and doesn’t 
care a whoop for Morgan except as an op- 
portunity for further adventure for himself. 
Otherwise the tale is well told and contains 


come ex itine in ‘idents. 


THE GIRAFFE 
By Lavra BENET 
I APPLED, and straight 


As a well-shaped carafe 
Is the smug lineament 
Of the lord giraffe. 
Pride elongates him 
Beyond bestial woes 
While earthly matters 
Linger at his toes. 
Dispassionately rapt 
The aspiring brute 
With gestures apt 
Plucks the remotest fruit. 
No vocal chords are his, no conversation, 
Busy loquacity is not his ration. 





PTHE BLACK ARROWHEAD. By Caro- 
LINE DALE SNEDEKER. New York: Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co. 1930. $2. 


CAROLINE DALE SNEDEKER is a re- 

4 assuring person to come upon in the 
field of children’s books. In contrast to 
those who make mere enthusiasm an excuse 
for writing she has at the service of her in- 
spiration a very remarkable command of 
language. It almost converts one to the 
theory that it is worth writing down to 
children, Her description is frankly de- 
signed for a childish audience but she man- 
ages such a compact and forceful use of 
very simple terms that the imagery captures 
even an adult imagination. 

This latest book is a “Puck of Pook’s 
Hill” for Long Island. It uses the Kipling 
device of historical reincarnations beginning, 
of course, with the Indians, Their réle in 
America’s founding is most concretely pic- 
tured without falsification, but with sym- 
pathy and real imagination. The episodes 
follow the march of history in one par- 
ticular region, Sally and Dickey Bull, who 
take the place of Kipling’s Dan and Una, 
are Bull Smith’s descendants of pioneers of 
the district. As the clock is turned back 
they can be present at the scene which gave 
their own name its proud prefix of Bull. 
Thus, by tracing one blood, history is put 
into personal terms. When Cockenée calls 
Sally Daughter-of-all-the-Smiths it brings 
out sharply the meaning of a family heri- 
tage. 

The conviction of the living reality of 
history is increased by actually carrying the 
children back into time with the narrative. 
It gives an excuse for visualizing the setting 
through a modern child’s eyes. Sally stands 
on the spot where her home belongs and 
sees “The whole shore a burst of rose bloom. 
Such rose bloom as no modern child had 
ever seen—acres and acres of it, as far as 
the eye could reach.” 

Hendrick Hudson’s men saw those roses, 
said Cockenée, They landed on these shores 
up toward Manhattan. But it was roses, 
roses, all over our Sewanika, “The effect of 
this love of the land reechoing through time 
in Indian yearning and Bull Smith pride 
of possession binds all generations together 
through the land they have all loved. Thus 
history merges into poetry—continually 
creative—and Dickey Bull can make magic 
ill his own.” 





ALONG THE SHORE. By Eva L. Bur- 
LER. New York: The John Day Co. 
1930. $1.26. 

Reviewed by IDA MELLEN 

M RS. BUTLER’S personal knowledge 
+ of the curiosity of the child regard- 
ing plants and animals found commonly 
along the shore, caused her to prepare a 
series of brief descriptions with drawings, 
and these proved of such interest and value 
to the children who had access to them that 
they have been incorporated into a small 
book, 

Many happy children will no doubt learn 
for themselves from this little book during 
the coming summer and many succeeding 
summers, the difference between a sea gull 
and a sand piper, between bayberry plants 
and sea lavender; how fiddler, spider, lady, 
and rock crabs differ from one another and 
from the common blue crab of the market, 
and many other interesting seaside facts. 

The text is clear, concise and accurate, 
and most of the more than fifty drawings 
are good. If some of the shore creatures, 

ch as the sea horse, lobster, and clam 


worm, should be dissatisfied with their por- 
traits. others, such as the starfishes, ane- 
mones, jellyfish, and oyster drill will be de- 
lighted. And certainly any child who can 
read will be able, without adult assistance, 
to identify the animals and plants from the 
drawings. 

The book should be in the traveling kit 
of all the youngsters who are to spend the 
summer at the beach, and should also prove 
of value to schools in nature study work. 





ALL THE KING’S TRUMPETS. By 
ETHEL M. Gace. Illustrated by IRENE 
MountTrortT. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by Mary ALLAN STUART 

HIS is a story children will delight in. 

Exciting events crowd each other so 
rapidly that there is not a dull moment. 

It begins in the Once-upon-a-time way, 
with the journey of Prince Charming’s 
father, and the magic talisman he received 
from his Fairy Godmother; and tells of the 
terrible disaster that befell the prince when 
the talisman was lost. 

How it was recovered and the unfortu- 
nate prince saved from his unhappy fate by 
the gentle Princess Laura; how he won his 
after many thrilling adventures 
among dwarfs and sorceresses whose evil in- 
fluence is overcome eventually by the good 
birds, beasts, and fairys, is a story full of 
interest for young readers, In the end 
Prince Charming returns to marry Laura of 
the gentle heart amid universal rejoicings, 
in the happy-ever-after manner. 

Children will appreciate the idealistic 
tone of this story without their usual annoy- 
ance at finding the moral attached. 

The illustrations are plentiful and good, 
and the make-up attractive yet substantial. 


spurs, 





THE FLIGHT OF THE HERON. 3y 
D. K. Brosrer. New York: Coward- 
McCann. 1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by CATHERINE WOODBRIDGE 
HE figure of “Bonnie Prince Charlie” 
seems still to have an irresistible fas- 

cination. “The Flight of the Heron,” a 

Junior Book of the Month Club choice, is 

another novel following the traditional plan 

It is a sort of composite of the romance of 

Scott and Thackeray’s penetrating analysis 

of human character. Here the young Pre- 

tender cuts as poor a figure as did his father 
in “Henry Esmond,” but the glamour that 
belonged to him is transferred to his fol- 
lowers, the flower of the North, whose loy- 
alty to a desperate cause glorified the rash 

and ill-planned uprising of ’45. 

The book follows the chief events of the 
rebellion through the experiences of two 
men, Ewen Cameron, a young Highland 
chief, and Keith Windhan, a captain in the 
English army. It is told from the point of 
view, now of one, now of the other. Such 
a method gives an opportunity to picture 
both camps in detail and to bring out dif- 
ferencees in temperament and attitude. The 
Scotch are fighting on their own soil, and 
Miss Broster, from the opening paragraph 
of concrete visualization of a Highland lake, 
conveys a very deep sense of love of the land. 
It is because Prince Charlie belongs to this 
land and this blood rather than from any 
personal characteristics that he commands 
such devotion. The contrast in the loyalties 
of the two sides, the Scotch ardent and 
mystical, the English practical—half cynical 
but equally deep-rooted, is brought out in 
the two central characters. This contrast 
is in fact intensified in the individual case— 
for Ewen Cameron has his bride and his 
home at stake, while Keith Windham has 
nothing to lose. Fate repeatedly throws 
these two together until what was at first 
merely respect for a chivalrous enemy be 
comes the root of a friendship which their 
allegiance to different causes must as re- 
peatedly thwart. So the very fact of the 
war, in throwing them together in moments 
of extreme stress, intensifies this emotion 
until loyalty to friend and to cause must in- 
evitably clash. The melodrama of the solu 
tion is dramatically effective because it is 
prepared throughout the book by the omen 
of the heron’s flight. Though immediately 
tragic in its consequences for one of them, 
this friendship is pictured as a fulfilment in 
both cases. 

This theme binds together a maze of ex 
citing incidents set in a most authenti 
frame, Miss Broster’s historical reconstruc- 
tion has a very immediate and _ personal 
quality. She uses details of places and 
people to illustrate and make plausible the 
action rather than to hamper it. Her de- 
scription of the gathering of forces before 
Culloden is particularly memorable. Al- 
though chosen for older girls, such passages 
as well as the intense excitement of thé 
whole story make it suitable for boys a 
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Letters from Women : 
about 


LETTERS TO 
WOMEN 


“There is something inevitable 
in it—and as I read I| fancied 
that I knew them all—Elinor 
and Amy, Fanny and Virginia 
—even Sappho lost in the star- 
dust of time . All eight 
had courage—different in its 
source and expression — but 
making one’s blood run quicker. 
The brave are always beauti- 
ful.’—Mrs. DwicHt Mor 
ROW. 


The New Book of Poems 














By JosEPH AUSLANDER 
HARPERS $2.00 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


“The Supreme Authority” 


Universally accepted and used in 
courts, colleges, schools, business offices, 
and among government officials. 

452,000 entries, including thousands 
of NEW WORDS,32.000 geographi- 
cal subjects, 12.000 biographical en- 
tries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 
valuable tables. 


Get The Best 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new 
richly illustrated pamphlet containing sam- 
ple pages of the New International, FRE 
if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 
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FINE AND RARE BOOKS 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LaMBErton BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. Becker, C/o The Saturday Review 


S. B., Monterey, Va., asks for some books 
for a beginner in the study of Anglo-Saxon, 
and for a reliable translation of the letters 
of Abélard and Heéloise. 

HE Threshold of Anglo-Saxon,” late- 

ly published by Macmillan (it is a 
Cambridge University book), is by A. J. 
Wyatt, author of an “Elementary Old Eng- 
lish Reader” (Macmillan) and other works. 
This shows that it is possible to bring some 
of the most interesting passages in Anglo- 
Saxon prose and verse within the range of 
a beginner, by means of a normalized text, 
copious notes, and a simple glossary, “I 
want the reader,” says the author, “to ‘romp 
through’ this book as Keats did through the 
‘Faery Queen.” This is an exhilarating 
start; I romped up against the grammar, 
bounced over it, and found the selections 
from Beowulf and the Chronicle looking so 
much the way that German sounds, that I 
was convinced only lack of time kept me 
from reading them—a fond dream I shall 
not break by further contact with the facts. 
A famous book is “First Steps in Anglo- 
Saxon,” by Henry Sweet (Oxford), learned 
author of the “Anglo-Saxon Primer” (Ox- 
ford), and the larger “Anglo-Saxon Reader 
in Prose and Verse.” The “Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,” of J. W. Bright (Holt), is still in 
print and in use. 

“The Letters of Abélard and Héloise” are 
published by Knopf in a volume of the Blue 
Jade Library; they are “now first trans- 
lated from the Latin” by the late C. K. 
Scott-Moncrieff, and there is a prefatory 
letter by George Moore. The death of this 
finest of translators has deprived the repub- 
lic of letters of one of its most gifted and 
devoted liaison officers. There is a reprint 
of an anonymous translation published in 
London in 1722, in the Ariel Booklets (Put- 
nam) and the Temple Classics (Dutton) ; 
“The Love Letters of Abélard and Hé- 
loise.’ Three songs by Peter Abélard are 
given in Latin and in English in the price- 
less volume of “Medixval Latin Lyrics,” 
translated by Helen Waddell (Richard R. 
Smith); these are the noble poem on the 
third nocturne of Good Friday, a meditation 
on a Sunday at vespers, and a singularly 
poignant lament of David for Jonathan, 
sounding indeed like a personal experience. 
Miss Waddell’s ‘Wandering Scholars” 
(Houghton Mifflin), for which I have sev- 
eral times set off fireworks, proves now to 
have been a sort of prose introduction to 
this remarkable anthology, in which a great 
many brief and beautiful lyrics are set down 
—at the left in the original and on the right 
in so graceful and sympathetic an English 
translation that it is as if they were told 
twice. Here is again the “Dum Diane vi- 
treas” that appeared in the earlier work, 
some temperate advice from Petronius Ar- 
biter, love-songs, hymns, and other engag- 
ing works. ‘Heloise and Abelard,” by 
George Moore (Liveright), is now in a 
“popular” edition in two volumes, The 
“Life of Peter Abelard,” by J. McCabe 
(Putnam), keeps closely to sources. 


D., Wellesley, tells the inquirer about 

* American magazines that Miss Bertha 

M. Sturgis of Wellesley College has been 

for some time at work on the history of 

early magazines for women. One fruit of 

her investigation appeared in the New Eng- 

land Quarterly, 11, No. 3, “Early New Eng- 

land Magazines for Ladies,” and others may 
be expected from time to time. 


MY lost unicorn story has been found, 
4 and Theodora Du Bois, who wrote 
“Eblis,” published in Harper's Magazine, 
volume 152, page 598-607, would, I be- 
lieve, be glad to learn in what terms several 
readers spoke of it . “I hope this is it,”’ said 
E. C., Kalamazoo, Mich., “I would know 
then that someone else besides myself liked 
it well enough to have remembered it since 
1926. R. K., Caldwell, Kansas, liked it 
well enough then to copy down several par- 
agraphs, which she sends to me, saying that 
she remembered it was in the same number 
as Wilbur Daniel Steele’s “Blue Murder” 
(and a better story), and I might be able to 
locate it from that. “Owing to the fact 
that I have spent a good part of my time 
thinking over it, I am more than glad to 
find someone who concurs with my opinion 
that it was a lovely story; I found most of 
those who read it with me in high school 
thinking it a trifle silly.” No, this was de- 
cidedly no high-school story. Dale Warren 
says I must not let W. K. go uninformed 
of the recent publication of “The Lore of 
the Unicorn,” by Odell Shepard (Houghton 
Mifflin), a large octavo that starts with his 


own specimen of a unicorn’s horn and traces 
the history of this dangerous and fortunate- 
ly elusive animal through Persia, India, 
China, Tibet, Abyssinia, Canada, South 
A. ica, and Ireland. The chase involves 
some medieval medicine, certain moon cults, 
and a trifle of the art of poisoning; it has a 
great deal to do with ecclesiastical sym- 
bolism. 


and I will keep my eye open for it. It con- 
tains many fine pictures, 
i, O. B., Baltimore, Md., asks for books 


on rural France, especially patel and 
Normandy, not for intensive study but for 
travel, 

FIND “French France,” by Oliver 

Madox Hueffer (Appleton), the best ap- 
proach to rural France for an American; it 
was written for Englishmen, but we need it 
even more. Not that I pretend to more than 
the briefest acquaintance with this country 
in its countryside aspects, but what little I 
do know settles so firmly at once into this 
delightful, sober book that I am convinced 
all of it must be quite as true. It is sober 
because it deals with matters that the French 
take soberly, but every page has its own 
sparkle. Here are the provincial cities, the 
villages, seen from the inside. 

There are Blue Guides (Macmillan) for 
each of these: “Normandy” and “Brittany,” 
by Muirhead and Mommarché, as good as 
all the Blue Guides. There is a ‘Nor- 
mandy,” by Cyril Scudamore, among the 
“Little Guides” published by McBride, and 

1 “Brittany” in the series of Black’s Guides 
published by Macmillan; this is by J. 
Morris and is in its sixteenth edition. A 
“Little Book of Brittany,” by R. M. Mc- 
Bride (McBride), is balanced by “The Lure 
of Normandy,” by Frances Gostling (Mc- 
Bride), whose “The Bretons at Home’ is 
also published by McBride. “The Spell of 
Normandy,” by M. F. Mansfield, is one of 
Page’s “Spell” series, with many _ illustra- 
tions. The famous “Highways and By- 
ways” series of English supplementary 
guidebooks runs over into * i with 
“Highways and Byways in Normandy,” by 
Percy Dearmer (Macmillan). ‘The excel- 
lent series of little “Things Seen” books, 
which have far more pictures and facts than 
one might think from their size, has “Things 
Seen in Normandy and Brittany,” by Clive 
Holland (Dutton). “Brittany and the 
Loire” (Dodd, Mead), a finely illustrated 
work, is by Leslie Richardson, whose prac- 
tical “Motor Cruising in France from Brit- 
tany to the Riviera” is published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin; this also has many pictures. 
“The Land of Pardons,” by Anatole Le 
Braz (McBride), is one of the best-known 
books about this part of the world; “The 
Spell of Brittany,” by Ange Mosher (Duf- 
field), has an introduction by Le Braz. All 
these have pictures, some have uncommonly 
fine ones. To keep the record straight even 
though the request was only for travel- 
guides, I must put in Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick’s report of “A Childhood in Brittany 
Eigthy Years Ago” (Century) and Douglas 
Goldring’s “Northern Lights and Southern 
Shade” (Houghton Mifflin), a super-travel 
book. “King Arthur’s Country,” by F. J. 
Snell (Dutton), would reward a traveller, 
too. 


“If one were contemplating,” says H. E. 
S., Scranton, Pa., “a visit to the Channel 
Islands, Alderney, Guernsey, and Jersey, 
what would you advise reading, both for 
information and stories with one or more 
of the islands as a setting?” 

[F I were going to the original Jersey I 

would, in case I were not already on 
friendly terms with a Vermont Jersey cow, 
make it my business to meet one, as it were, 
socially, and learn to appreciate her beauty 
and elegant bearing. Then I would see— 
what I have long wished I could take time 
to go and see—whether the original Jerseys 
are even more charming. 

This, however, is a personal reaction 
from one who remembers with a thrill the 
annual cattle-sales at Pomfret Center, Vt., 
and has had a cow named after her, in the 
Herd Book. If I were really going, I 
should get three little guide-books, none of 
them at all expensive: the first is really less 
a guide-book than a color-plate incentive 
and reminder, “The Channel Islands,” by 
E. F. Carey (Macmillan). ‘Then there is 
“What to See in the Channel Islands,” by 
Gordon Home (Macmillan), a reliable 
quick guide, and a new volume of the 
“Things Seen” series, “Things Seen in the 


(Continued on next page) 
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Nowit's taking America by storm 
—the book for which 18 coun- 
tries have been waiting! . 

JOURNEY’S END by 
R. C. Sherriff and Vernon 
Bartlett .. . just out... the 
novel of the play that is sweep- 
ing the world. “A fine book!” 
— Walter Yust, Phila. Ledger. 
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Do You Know It? 
THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 
WAGNER 


By Philip Dutton Hurn 


and Waverly Lewis Root 


The greatest 
sensationof the musical 
world”—according to the 
London Sunday Times— 
based directly on the long- 
hidden Burrell collection of 
Wagnerian manuscripts. $3 











The story of a gallant woman 
is vividly told in OPEN HOUSE 
IN FLANDERS by Baroness 
Ernest de la Grange...jhe 
“Mother of the British Army” 
writes a living, humorous and 
courageous chronicle of the 
War years—involving many 
es names...Introduction by 
ield-Marshal Allenby. 
Illustrated $3.50 
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The Reader’s Guide 
(Continued from preceding page) 
Channel Islands,” by Clive Holland (Dut- 

ton). 

The best novel I know with its scene laid 
here, at least in part, is Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
“The George and the Crown” (Dutton) ; 
this has not only the scene but the distinctive 
spirit. ‘The Battle of the Strong,” by Sir 
Gilbert Parker (Harpers), begins with the 
Battle of Jersey in 1781, and is said to be 
exceptionally successful in its rendering of 
the patois. His early novel, “A Ladder of 
Swords,” is in the time of Elizabeth. An 
old novel by John Oxenham, “The Man of 
Sark,” takes place on that island. 


The same inquirer asks for one book on 
contemporary Russia, saying, “I can find al- 
most nothing about the Channel Islands and 
so much about Russia that I do not know 
which to select.” 

“HUMANITY Uprooted,” by Maurice 

Hindus (Cape, Smith), is the book 
that seems to fulfil that scarce hoped-for 
demand for a book about the new Russia 
that tells its truths without prejudice and 
yet with human feeling. For some two 
years past I have been reading everything 
I could find translated into three languages 
that has been written in Russia since the 
beginning of the present stage of the revo- 
lution; this book carries conviction to any- 
one who has done this, especially if before 
that he had been reading Russian novels in 
translation ever since 1903. 


4. B. S., Cedar Rapids, lowa, asks for a 
beginner's book on gardening. “Here am 
I unable to tell a bearded iris from a 
shaved one,” 

AM advised by friends who know more 

about gardening than it seems I shall 
ever have ground-space enough to learn, 
that an admirable book for a real beginner 
is “The Little Garden,” by Louisa Yeomans 
King, of the Garden Club of America; this 
is the opening volume of the “Little Garden” 
series, of which she is the editor; they are 
all published by Little, Brown. “Spring in 
the Little Garden,”* by Frances Edge Mc- 
Ilvaine, is one of the series confidently to be 
recommended to the amateur, especially at 
this time, and with Ella Porter McKinney’s 
“Iris in the Little Garden” may help to 
straighten out this inquirer’s floral—or was 
it tonsorial—difiiculties. Mrs. King’s “The 
Well Considered Garden” (Scribner) is an 
excellent work to follow the little one; it is 
especially treasured for its advice on color 


schemes. 


N. J. D., Brooklyn, N. Y., asks if there 
is a very good book for teaching English 
composition—“the hardest subject properly 
""—-to high-school students of the 
first two years, particularly weak on the 
subject. A long list of titles for themes 


“to tea 





would be an advantage, 
TRY “Using English,’ by Lucy Chap- 
man (Harcourt, Brace); I think it 
better than any I have seen. It is sound, 
provocative, admirably adapted to the stu- 
and fairly shoving him 
The illustrations 
are amusing, numbers of examples of writ- 


dent’s experience, 


into writing for himself. 


ing by high-school students are given, and 
there are plenty of theme subjects, 


S. G., Detroit, Mich., asks where to find 
stories of ancient belief in flying, and where 
to find a complete account of the Wright 
brothers first successful flight at Kitty 
Hawk, As it is for a school project, it must 
be authentic information. 

"THERE is a detailed account of the first 

successful flight of an airplane, the 
Wright brothers’ flight at Kitty Hawk, in 
“The Wright Brothers,” by John Robert 
McMahon, just published by Little, Brown. 
Lhis is a full-sized biography, accurate and 
(naturally) inspiring; there are pictures of 
many important events, including the off- 
cial pictorial records of this flight. It would 


do for man or boy, and is of course a re- 


i 
quired item for any public library. The 
opening chapter of “The Conquest of the 
by C. L. M. Brown, a little book 


» 


Air, 


published by the Oxford University Press, 
has plenty of information about early, half- 
mythical reports of attempts at human 
flight, and references to it in myths, This 
is an excellent and inexpensive introduction 
to the subject in general for a layman. 
There are many fine illustrations, some in 
color, in Hodgson’s “History of Aeronautics 
in Great Britain,” a beautiful big volume, 
published by the Oxford University Press, 
and some of the earlier pictures go back 
pretty far. A new illustrated history of 
aeronautics is soon to be published by Put- 
nam, a huge picture-book in two volumes, 
“The World in the Air,” and the prospectus 
shows several prints of mythical or very 
early attempts at flight. 





The New Books 
Poetry 
(Continued from page 905) 
OUT OF EVERY DAY. By AGNEs Mac- 

CartHy Hickey. Cedar Rapids: Private- 

ly printed by the Bookfellows at the 

Torch Press. 1929. $1.50. 

This modest collection is a not ungraceful 
expression of a spirit gentle and observant. 
The material is that of much minor poetry 
and, though no new chords are struck, the 
old ones are harmonic. The author would 
do well to study the French forms more 
carefully since she essays to use them oc- 
casionally. The charm of her Triolet is 
completely marred by the awkwardness of 
the rhythm. Such formal modes owe their 
effectiveness to the elegance of their execu- 
tion. “Windmill” and “Disdain” arrest by 
a certain sharpness and the following cin- 
quain is more delicately “After the Jap- 
anese” than the verse so named . 


MIRACLE 
How does 
Frail cosmos push 
Aside packed loam and lift 
Through densest air such fragile cups 
unchip ped? 


This little book offends when it offends 
at all, far less than many a more pretenti- 
ous volume. 


THE COMPLEAT WORKES OF CINI 
WILLOUGHBY DERING. Published in 
New York in the Year 1929 by Payson 
& Clarke, Ltd. 

This is as pleasant a hoax as has been 
perpetrated in rhyme since Amy Lowell’s 
vigorous denial of “A Critical Fable.” Pos- 
sibly “hoax” is too sharp a word, for at no 
time does the author deny anything. Rumor 
has it that Cini Willoughby Dering is a 
young Englishwoman and internal evidence 
rather supports the rumor. At all events, 
the conscious archaisms, the tongue-in-the- 
cheek inversions, the rustic quaintnesses are 
unforced; in fact, the sprightly ingenuous- 
ness might well deceive the specialists in 
spontaneity. 

Mrs. (?) Dering’s verses are patently and 
unashamedly indebted to Robert Herrick’s. 
But, though she may be his contemporary 
in spirit, she is not quite of his century 
in consistency. She sings, it is true, of 
“Snowdroppes in Januarie,” “The Doore 
to Love,” “A Peache tre in late March,” 
“Upon a Certayne Gentleman as Guest,” 
“His Sweethearte at the Fayre,” but though 
the spelling is seventeenth century the accent 
is at least two hundred years later. This 
lady knows that gallantry is no longer the 
be-all and end-all of life—even the literary 
life—that reflections are not always con- 
ceits and confections, that (as she phrases 
it) ““A Wife sho’ld be Frend, not Goddesse.” 
She knows well. 

This is not only a charming but an in- 
tensely personal book. Husband, wife, and 
child form a colorful triptych; the trinity 
is painted in pastel-tones that are delicate 
without being cloying. If the style edges on 
parody, the “take-off” is conscious and only 
adds a bit of ginger to the otherwise mild 
mixture of sugar and spice. One would 
like to know more—and not too distantly 
—of Cini and her Colin and their loth-to- 
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PROPOS of a novelist once exceedingly 
popular, the London Times Literary 
Supplement has the following to say: 


It may be questioned if any novelist of 
the last century, who in his lifetime enjoyed 
an enormous popularity, has been so com- 
pletely forgotten, or at least is now so un- 
read, as Pigault-Lebrun (1753-1835). The 
nearest English parallel to him is probably 
J. Frederick Smith, whose “Minnigrey,” 
W. E. Henley (according to Professor 
Saintsbury) used to extol as one of the mas- 
terpieces of literature and is considered by 
Mr. Saintsbury himself as “worth all Pi- 
gault put together and a great deal more.” 
All Pigault-Lebrun’s great rivals and 
contemporaries in fiction — Chateaubriand 
(1768-1845), P. de Kock (1793-1871), 
Alfred de Vigny (1797-1863), Alexandre 
Dumas (1802-1870), and Victor Hugo 
(1802-1885)—are still alive from the 
booksellers’ point of view, and all of them, 
to a greater or lesser degree, are still in 
print. But to the trader in new editions 
Pigault-Lebrun is an extinct volcano, in 
France as well as in England and the United 
States. Even the annals of the sale-room 
have no consolation to offer to his memory, 
for, apart from the collected editions of his 
works in twenty or more volumes, Book 
Auction Records mentions only the Brussels 
1879 edition of “Le Citateur” as having 
fetched two shillings some years ago! Even 
the comprehensive Sainte-Beuve only men- 
tions him incidentally two or three times, in 
one case because Mlle. Desbordes acted in 
his theatrical pieces. 

English second-hand booksellers have no 
“quotations” upon which to fix their prices 
for either the French original editions or 
the few English translations, They can only 
base their figures on cost prices or instinct. 
For instance, quite recently a Liverpool and 
a Plymouth bookseller almost at the same 
time respectively priced copies of the same 
book at £1 8s. and 7s, 6d.; and as both were 
at once sold to two different buyers, it may 
be assumed that there are at least collectors 
or readers in this country interested in the 
work of this prolific and amusing French 
novelist. In another recent book catalogue 
a copy of the first edition of “Jéréme,” 
Paris, 1805, in four duodecimo volumes 
(bound in two), was offered at £2 10s., but 
that had a distinct “association” value, for 
it was Thomas Moore’s copy and bore his 
autograph and date, 1805, in each of the 
four volumes. Professor Saintsbury reminds 
us that Miss Matilda Crawley read Pigault- 
Lebrun before Waterloo, and there can be 
no doubt that, in a somewhat watered down 
form, he was at one time much read in 
England, but chiefly by subscribers to the 
Circulating Libraries. 

At least four or five of his works were 
produced by the Minerva Press of Lane & 
Newman in Leadenhali Street, the most pro- 
lific factory in London for turning out the 
works of fifth-rate novelists for the con- 
sumption of the patrons of Circulating Li- 
braries. Only one of these Minerva Press 
translations of Pigault-Lebrun, “Monsieur 
Botte,” 1803, has found its way to the Lon- 
don Library—and then not until 1898— 
and, as the French edition bears the date of 
1802, it will be seen that the conductors of 
the Minerva Press were early in the field 
with a translation. “Monsieur Botte” is 
considered by some French authorities as 
Pigault-Lebrun’s best story, and the 1803 
edition (Paris, chez Barba) contains a very 
charming engraving of the testy old gentle- 
man who is really the hero of the book, In 
addition to this story, the Minerva Press 
also published at about the same time “My 
Uncle Thomas,” in four volumes, “The 
Barons of Felsheim,” and the “History of a 
Dog.” An English version of “L’Enfant 
du Carnaval” had appeared in 1797 under 
the title of “The Shrove-tide Child.” The 
most interesting bibliographically, as well 
as the first and perhaps only illustrated Eng- 
lish translation of Pigault-Lebrun, is a vol- 
ume made up of two of his works, “The 
Amour of a Friar” (or “L?Enfant du Car- 
naval,” 1792)—his second book, but the 
first to achieve wide popularity—and “The 
Schemer” (“L’Homme 4 Projects,” 1807). 


oo ene a ene Sa Mane Oa Mone aa Meee > Mone >> Mone aa ene ae! 


This bears the date of 1825 and the un- 
familiar imprint of Wilton & Son, 245 High 
Holborn. It appeared under the general 
title of “The French Novelist,” in weekly 
parts of sixteen pages, at twopence each; at 
the head of the first five parts is an outline 
woodcut which must rank among the worst 
of book engravings until the appearance a 
few years later of Lloyd’s “Penny Bloods.” 





Auction Sales Calendar 


HARLES F. HEARTMAN, Metuchen, 

N. J., April 5: Americana, The more 
interesting items are: a collection of Muster 
Rolls, Regimental, and Company Returns of 
forces on active duty during the American 
Revolution; several works dealing with the 
Revolution, including John Erskine’s “The 
Equity and wisdom of administration,” 
Edinburgh, 1776; Charles James Fox’s 
“Speech at a general meeting of the Electors 
of Westminster, July 17, 1782,” London, 
1792, and Jonathan Shipley’s “Speech in- 
tended to have been spoken on the Bill for 
Altering the Charters of the Colony of 
Massachusetts-Bay,” London, 1774; William 
Aspinwall’s “A Premonition of sundry sad 
calamities yet to come,” London, 1655; 
William Bartram’s “Travels through North 
and South Carolina,” London, 1792; “A 
short narrative of the horrid Massacre in 
Boston, perpetrated in the evening of the 
fifth day of March, 1770,” Printed by 
Order of the Town of Boston, 1770; Ed- 
ward Brerewood’s “Enquires touching the 
diversity of languages and religions,” Lon- 
don, 1614; John Bunyan’s “Come and Wel- 
come to Christ,” Boston, Reprinted, 1728; 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 

GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of The Saturday Review of Literature, pub- 
lished weekly, at New York, N. Y., for April 
1, 1930. 

State of New York bss: 

County of New York : 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Noble A. Cathcart, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the publisher of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement ot 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher, The Saturday Review 
Co., Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Editor, Henry S. Canby, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
Amy Loveman, 25 West 45th Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Business Manager, Noble A. Cathcart, 
25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (Ii owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names an 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
if owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its mame and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) The Saturday Review Co., 25 West 
45th Street, New York City; Henry S. Canby, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City; William 
R. Benét, 25 West 45th Street, New York City; 
Noble A. Cathcart, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City; E. T. Sanders, 23 Wall Street, New 
York City; Amy Loveman, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City; Christopher Morley, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
names of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) NOBLE A. CATHCART, 
Business Manager. 
scribed before me this 28th 





Sworn to and sut 





day of March, Iw Charles B. Frasca, 
Notary Public, New York County. New York 


County Clerk’s No. 167, New York Register 
No. 1F117. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1931). 
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John Burnyeat’s “The truth exalted in the 
writings of . . .,” London, 1691; George 
Carleton’s ‘“Thankfull remembrance of 
God’s Mercy,” London, 1627; Marquis de 
Chastellux’s “Voyage en Amerique,” Paris, 
1786; Benjamin Church’s “Oration deliv- 
ered March 5th, 1773,” Salem, 1773; “The 
Deplorable state of New England, by reason 
of a covetous and treacherous Governour,” 
London, 1708; Paul Dudley’s “Essay on 
the merchandise of slaves and souls of men,” 
London, 1732; Benjamin Franklin’s “Ex- 
periments and observations on electricity,” 
original boards, uncut, London, 1769; 
Ebenezer Frothingham’s “Articles of faith 
and practice,” Newport: James Franklin, 
1750; “Fair representation of His Majesty’s 
right to Nova Scotia or Arcadie,” London, 
1756; Joseph Galloway’s “Candid examina- 
tion of the mutual claims of Great Britain 
and the Colonies,” New York, printed by 
James Rivington, 1775; Morgan Godwyn’s 
“The Negro’s & Indians’ Advocate,” Lon- 
don, 1680; the original autograph manu- 
script of chapter 16 of Washington Irving’s 
“Life of Washington”; Hugh Peter’s ““God’s 
Doings, and man’s duty,” London, 1646; 
“Purchas his Pilgrimage: or relations of the 
world,” London, 1613; William  Stith’s 
“History of the first discovery and settle- 
ment of Virginia,” London, Reprinted, 
1753; an autograph survey signed “G, 
Washington,” made when he was eighteen; 


and “The life and curious adventures of 
Peter Williamson, who was carried off from 
Aberdeen and sold for a slave,” Edinburgh, 
1805. a ee Be 


In the review of “The Colophon,” printed 
the 22nd of March, it should have been 
made entirely clear that the responsibility 
of the editorial work has been shared, since 
the beginning, between Mr. Elmer Adler, 
Mr. Burton Emmett, Mr. Vrest Orton; and 
Mr. John T. Winterich. These four, from 
the time the quarterly was organized, about 
a year and a half ago, have met at least 
once each week. The credit, therefore, for 
having produced an intelligent, interesting, 
and well-edited periodical belongs properly 
to the group forming the active editorial 
board. It is characteristic of Mr. Adler’s 
modesty and generosity that he should at 
once have called attention to an uninten- 
tional error which is now corrected with 
great pleasure, CG. M. s. 


"T BE Hesperides Press, of London, has 

reprinted, with an introduction by W. 
H. Davies, from the edition of 1567 “A 
Greene Forest or a naturall Historie ... 
Compiled by John Maplet, M. of Arte and 
student in Cambridge: entending hereby that 
God might especially be glorified: and the 
people furdered.” It is a delightful thing 
to have done, not only for its value to 


literature, but for the tendency it indicates 
on the part of certain publishers to make 
available books that, by reason of impossibly 
high prices demanded for the original edi- 
tions, cannot possibly come into the pos- 
session of those modern collectors most in- 
terested in them. Some time ago, the Ox- 
ford University Press inaugurated a series 
of type facsimile reprints of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century books, done with all 
their accustomed perfection, and Mr. Noel 
Douglas began his series of “Replicas” 
which he decided not to confine to any 
particular period. There have also, no 
doubt, been others: the field of English 
literature is encouragingly large, and even 
though Shakespeare and Milton may not 
have been printed originally in a manner 
to gain the approval of contemporary au- 
thorities—“Lycidas,” for instance, is posi- 
tively ugly and rather smudgy—there is a 
kind of satisfaction to be found in knowing 
as nearly as possible the form in which 
these men came before the eyes of their 
own worlds. And to many young col- 
lectors whose curiosity may be startled into 
activity by encountering, in the course of 
their education, some book that actually im- 
presses them, it is extremely pleasant to 
realize the possibility of buying such re- 
productions at prices within their reach. It 
may not seem, perhaps, too pessimistic to 
remark that, before long, many others will 


be placed in a similar position, unless by 
some unforeseen intervention of Providence 
book-dealers are induced to lower their pres- 
ent charges, 

The Maplet “Greene Forest” is beauti- 
fully done in every way, except for Mr. 
W. H. Davies’s introduction which sounds, 
unfortunately, as if he were being slightly 
patronizing to what he insists upon calling 
his “old Author.” There is no reason for 
patting a writer on the head as if he were 
the epitome of quaintness and whimsicality 
simply because he happens to be a clergy- 
man who, by living in the sixteenth century, 
failed to have all the information about 
natural history that any attentive child can 
acquire now before the age of twelve— 
the sixteenth century people, poor dears, 
took themselves seriously enougn to escape 
such treatment. But, mercifully, the present 
reprint brings about a complete oblitera- 
tion of the introduction—and that, after all, 
G, M.T. 


is sufficient. 








Farmington Book 
Shop 
Old Books First Editions 


CATALOGUES ISSUED 
FARMINGTON, CONN. 

















Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 33 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


. LITERARY SERVICES 








FIRST EDITIONS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA BARGAIN OFFERS 
TWO INTERESTING CATALOGUES THE ATLANTIC BOOK COMPANY, 6 THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 546 North YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
issued. Americana; general literature. East 46th St., New York. Russian Horror Michigan Avenue, Chicago, issues cata- sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 


Simons, 244 East Third St. 


AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, NEW 
Books. Bargain catalogue ready. Furman. 
363 West 51st St., New York. 


ART 


ETCHINGS, ARTISTS’ PROOFS, by a 
group of painter-etchers of international ex- 
perience and established reputation, asso- 
ciated with THE BROWN COUNTY 
COLONY. Send for booklet of reproduc- 
tions. THE ARTISTS’ SHOP, Nashville. 
Brown County, Indiana. 














AUTOGRAPHS 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school for 
college. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


DAUBER & PINE Bookshops announce the 
purchase of the important collection of art 
books forming the private library of the 
late Hans Mischke. The collection con- 
tains upwards of fifteen hundred distinct 
titles comprising books on Printing, En- 
graving, Etching, Lithography, Wood- 
Engraving, Illumination, Book - Binding, 
Books on Book-plates, Miniatures, several 
hundred beautiful Color Plate Books, as 
well as Arms and Armour, Colored Cos- 
tumes, Kelmscot and Other Private Press 
Books, every conceivable branch of the 
artists’ craft is represented in this unusual 
collection. These books, all moderately 
priced, are on exhibition and offered for 
sale in our Main Store. Catalogues will be 
issued later which will be sent free on ap- 
plication, but to those desiring to secure the 
choicest and scarcest items of this unusually 
fine collection we earnestly suggest an early 
visit to our shop, which is open until 10 
p. m. every weekday. Dauber & Pine Book- 
shops, 66 Fifth Ave., 12th Street, New York 
City. 


DRASTIC REDUCTIONS. PROUST’S 
Swanns Way, Within a Budding Grove. 
Cities of the Plain, Captive, each $1.95; 
Sweet Cheat Gone, $2.35; Dreiser’s Sister 
Carrie, $2.35; Adler’s Problems of Neurosis, 
$2.35; Case of Miss R., $1.50; Stendhal’s 
Chartreuse of Parma, $1.50; Proal’s Passion 
and Criminality, complete ($10.00), $5.00; 
Huysman’s La Bas (Down There), unex- 
purgated, $6.25; Bargain Catalogue. Gry- 
phon Book Co., 10321 116th St., Richmond 
Hill, N. Y. 

















RARE BOOKS, ANCIENT and Modern. 
New catalogue listing over 400 books from 
$2.50 to $350.00 now ready. Mailed free. 
Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Stories (Crime of Dr. Garine). Introduc- 
tion by Dreiser, 45c. Wanderings in Ara- 
bia. Over 600 pages, illustrated, boxed, 
$1.50. List of book bargains free. 


logues and monthly announcements of in- 
terest to collectors. Special attention is 
given to nineteenth and twentieth century 
American and English writers. 





TALES AND NOVELS of LaFontaine, 
complete, two volumes de luxe edition, 
$7.00; The Golden Asse, unabridged, illus- 
trated de luxe edition, $4.25; Proal’s Pas- 
sion and Criminality, $4.70. Spring list of 
unusual books free. Esco Book Service, 151 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


20% DISCOUNT; ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1743—47th Street, Brooklyn. 








BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES. 
List free. Salisbury’s, 78 East 10th Street, 
New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific 
Book Reclamation. Period Modernist and 
Conventional Designs. Prices on request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 
COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 


hundred. Send 10c for sample. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 























DESCRIPT IVE CATAL OGUE of the 
Writer’s Library, sample copy of The 
Writer’s Monthly and particulars of Dr. 
Essenwein’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write today. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 
88, Springfield, Mass. 





ETCHINGS 





INTERNATIONAL BOOK and Art Shop. 
Largest and choicest selection of Etchings, 
Reproductions, Books, at surprisingly low 
prices. Joseph Kling, 16 East 8th Street, 
New York. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


MARRIAGE TODAY and Tomorrow by 
Havelock Ellis, a first edition signed by the 
author, designed and printed by The Grab- 
horn Press. 150 copies of the edition of 500 
remain. $7.50. One of The Westgate 
Signed Editions. Circular. The Westgate 
Press, 110 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


CATALOGUES OF FIRST EDITIONS of 
MODERN POETRY, including some very 
rare items, sent on request. GELBER, 
LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter St., San 
Francisco. 











FIRST EDITIONS AND AMERICANA. 
Catalogues on request. Wyman C. Hill, 9 
Haynes Court, Leominster, Mass. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 





stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor liter- 
ary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY, Literary 





STORY 








FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our experi- 
ence of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). ‘Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 

Low Prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 











FRENCH BOOKS OF ALL FRENCH 
Publishers; over 500,000 in stock. Lowest 
prices. Catalogues 20c (stamps). The 


French Bookshop, 556 Madison Ave. at 
56th, “New York’s Largest French Book- 
shop.” 








GENERAL 
ARE YOU MENTALLY ISOLATED? 
“Pioneers” literary correspondence club 


connects you with versatile unconventional 
minds the world over. Rare and unusual 
books loaned free to members. No formali- 
ties. Membership $2.00 per year. Particu- 
lars free. Write: “PIONEERS,” 93 Frank- 
lin St., Albany, N. Y. 


ODD CURIOS unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


BOOKS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Interesting catalogue free. Howes, Book- 
seller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 


LITERARY SERV IC ES 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZE D, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE 
TALKIES? Accepted any form except un- 
produced plays. Marketing, revision, copy- 
right protection. Established 1928. DANIEL 
O'MALLEY CO., 1776 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 























Coach and Author’s Agent. Stillwater, 
New Jersey. 
MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY agent. 


Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 


OUT OF PRINT 
OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 


National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








RARE BOOKS 





RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS fe 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, 
Autographed Copies, Old Maps, Cata- 
logues gratis. Antiquarian Book Co., 
Birkenhead, England. 


STA M PS — 

















WAN TED. Old eaten with postmarks, 
1660 to 1860 only. STAMPLESS COVERS, 
630 Whitney, New Haven, Conn. 


SUMMER HOME | 


MASSACHUSETTS — NEAR COAST — 
Remodelled, fully furnished country house. 
Picturesque situation. Delightfully quiet. 

Address Mrs. C. P. Sherman, South West- 
port, M Massachusetts. 








“SUMMER HOMES.” In the most delight- 
ful hill and mountain section of Vermont. 
Old houses and farms at attractive prices. 
New folder of interesting homes upon re- 
quest. Harold P. White, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 


SCHE DULE ‘OF R. ATE RY 














ADVERTISING RATES ee this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less number 
of insertions 10 cents a word. The forms 
close on Friday morning eight days before 
publication date. Address Department GH, 
The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, or telephone BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tue INNER SaNnctTuM of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers .37 West 57th Street . New York 








The Inner Sanctuyn pub 
;. h will not be .recom 
mended t thos afficted with weak 





It all d Jump! Tales of the 
Caterpi/lar Cine by DON GLASSMAN, it 
yvoung writer who, came up to the eighth 
floor of Thirty-Seven West s7th Street, 
modestiv’ left his manuscript without any 
fanfare or letters of introduction, and 
within a few hours had the editors and 
readers cheering, gasping for breath, and 


turning loop-the-loops froin the house- 
tops. 

BAA: ince more The Open Door pol- 
icy of The Inner Sanctum is vindicated, 


for /ump! is a discovery of discoveries 
that rara avis, a human document of lit 

oie te Scant | : 
erally throat-clutching breathlessness; 
with «a whole army corps of aviation ¢x 
perts, from the General Staff down, to sa} 
itis THE REAL McCoy. 


RAS Here is recounted the story of 


those who nave saved their lives by forced 
|not exhibition] umps 
from crippled air 
planes or balloons 
the elemental strug 
gle in space between 
man and gravitation. 
In the cathedral hush 
of the editorial of 
fices, a gentleman 
ind a scholar who 
read the manuscript 
of / UMP! was 
moved to set down 
words like these: 





\ .dn ocean breeze may fail and 
the vessel forced to idle in a calm. But grav- 
tty knows no doldrums; it commands space, 
ungoverned by boundaries or fatigue. It is 
Silent, mysterious, unflagging and impla- 
cable, Yet, impelled by heroic curiosity or by 
the imminence of death, men have, from time 
fo time, tut themselves loose from the ceiling 
Of the world, entrusted their lives to a small 
packet of cloth and rope and floated down a 
road of air to good or evil fortune. Jump was 
their word and deed. ; 


ZAK From the War Department 


archives, from ancient books, from un 
published manuscripts, DON GLASSMAN 
h as resurrected the entire history of the 
parachute from the days of LEONARDO DA 
VINCI to LINDBERGH, and presented the 
hair-raising minutes of the Caterpillar 


Club. 


BAS. On € hapter ot Jump! tells of 


LIND) cap of 13,000 feet into a cave of 

d arkne ss, for a might-jumping record. He 

isthe Kingol the Caterpillars and a fourth- 
: 








v0 





degree nem ber for four jumps for his 
life! 
BAS, America 


is now ur-m nded, 
} 


but begin ung today, 
thanks to /ump and 
DON GLASSMAN, and 
with the connivance 
of your gasping cor- 
respondents and a 
few thousand book- 





sellers, it now be- 
comes—-count one,- 
two,- three before 
pulling her p-cord 
parachute conscious. 





“As absorbing as a book of fiction.”— 
Syracuse Post Standard. 


CROWELL’S DICTIONARY 
of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


and Handbook of American Usage 
By Maurice H. Weseen 
$4.50 


“Deserves a place at the elbow of every 
writer and reader who wants to under- 
stand his native tongue and use it with 
precision.”"—New York Times. 


Send for sample pages. 


THOMAS Y. CROWFLL CO., 393 4th Ave., New York 











T HE voice of the prophet is heard in the 
land, or at least if not in our land in 
England. On second thought it’s not even 
heard there yet, but it will be shortly, for 
Lord Birkenhead’s new book, “The World 
in 2030,” is on the press at present. It’s a 
discussion of science and ideas, of war, in- 
dustry, and social customs as they may be 
expected to be a hundred years from now. 
The position of women is one of the mat- 
ters which engages the honorable Lord’s at- 
tention, as is that of the future of the 
future... . 

Well, perhaps the world does move. 
Here’s the Literary Guild inviting Maxim 
Gorki to visit the United States in time for 
the publication of his newest novel, “By- 
stander,” in April, and here’s Lee Keedick 
planning an extensive lecture tour for 
him throughout the country, and doubtless 
there’ll be plenty of teas and dinners given 
in his honor. Yet in 1906, if history doesn’t 
speak false, Gorki received anything but 
a hospitable welcome from the land of the 
free whose inhabitants, in one of those 
periodical fits of outraged moral dignity in 
which Anglo-Saxon peoples traditionally in- 
dulge, cast him from its good graces, At 
any rate Gorki is a prophet not without 
honor in his own country. A museum has 
been erected to his name in Moscow, and 
his works are said to have sold to the 
number of two million copies in Russia 
within the past three years. Cape-Smith 
intend to publish his new novel on April 
Picea 
Speaking of Russia, we were talking of 
it, or rather listening while Maurice Hindus 
talked of it, at lunch the other day. Mr. 
Hindus, whose “Humanity Uprooted,” pub- 
lished a few months ago, is one of the most 
enlightening and interesting commentaries 
upon the Soviet experiment which it has 
been our good fortune to read, painted a 
fascinating picture of what is going on in 
agricultural Russia today. We hope the 
Senate won’t get hold of the facts he told 
us for if they find out how much Russia is 
likely to produce in the future they’ll shoot 
the tariff rates up until the poor ultimate 
consumer won’t be able to satisfy his wants 
let alone indulge in any luxuries, And if 
the consumer can’t consume what’s the use 
of protecting the producer? That’s the kind 
of economics we believe in—just as simple 
as “Mother Goose.” .. . 

Who, by the way, was Mother Goose? 
The beloved of your childhood? Oh, that’s 
all right, but it doesn’t answer our question 
at all, No, it’s not terribly ignorant not 
to know, for no one seems to with certainty. 
There are many tales of the origin of her 
name and of the authorship of her rhymes. 
If you want to find out about the theory 
which asserts that she was Elizabeth Foster 
Vergoose of Boston, Massachusetts, all you 
have to do is to write to the Apellicon 
Press, Glen Rock, Pa., neatly enclosing 
$7.50 with vour request, and ask for one of 
the two hundred and fifty copies that are for 
sale of Vincent Starrett’s “All about Mother 
Goose.” The book was designed by Mr. 
Updike and printed at the Merrymount 
Press, ‘ 

“Believe it or not,” President Hoover is 
an ardent fan for Robert L, Ripley’s book 
of that name. So is Henry Ford. And 
Simon & Schuster are announcing the pub- 
lication of Volume II for June. Also, be- 
lieve it or not, literature is getting all 
mixed up with succulent food. Ruth Cross, 
the Texas novelist, whose story, “Enchant- 
ment,” Longmans, Green published not very 
long ago, has been broadcasting Southern 
recipes over the radio with the result that 


housewives who listened in are suggesting 
that she write a cook-book, We hope she 
does; there’s no more fascinating reading. 
And Fannie Hurst’s cook, so Harpers say, 
has grown bored with seeing her picture in 
magazines and newspapers among endorse- 
ments of food products by the culinary ex- 
perts of celebrities, and has given notice 
to Miss Hurst that henceforth advertising 
agencies which solicit interviews and photo- 
graphs from her will have to pay for them, 
And again, a lady in Maryland recently 
offered “to swap” some nice, fat, roasting 
chickens for a copy of Karl Menninger’s 
“The Human Mind,” published by Knopf, 
a book which a salesgirl informed its author, 
whom she was entertaining unawares, is a 
“lot of talk about abnormal people and 
things like that.” “It’s said to be awfully 


good,” she said, and then added, bending 
confidentially toward Mr, Menninger, “you 
know they say the author’s a little abnormal 
himself.” Yes, and oh, yes Captain Billy 
Fawcett, publisher of Screen Secrets and 
many other well-known magazines, “a regu- 
lar guy and a good friend,” is going to 
talk of marvelous adventures in the African 
jungle at a Blue Ribbon Restaurant lunch 
given by the Associated Motion Picture Ad- 
vertisers. But now perhaps we have strayed 
away from literature. . 

Just in order to let all the arts have 
their innings we'll tell you that Edmund 
Dulac is designing the smoking room of 
the new 40,000 tons liner, Empress of 
India, Sir John Lavery, Frank Brangwyn, 
and W. Heath Robinson also have their 
finger in the pie. And we’re not so far off 
from literature in talking about them as you 
might think, for don’t they all illustrate 
books or have books written about their 
work? So there... . 

What does a lexicographer think? The 
Phoenician, the soon-to-be-recovered Phoe- 
nician, asked the question sometime ago, and 
now comes an answer all the way from 
Arizona from Mrs. Fred Newton Scott. 
Here’s what she says: 


If you really do want to know what a lexi- 
cographer thinks about, you should secure a 
copy of “Some Comparative Values,” a little 
book by Dr. H. W. Fowler, that most engaging 
of dictionary-makers. It is published by Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, 1929. I have never seen 
it noticed in the American press, but Dr. Fowler 
kindly sent us a copy. Here are some samples: 

“I have a pedantically tidy soul.” 

“No man is ever safe against wanting to 
marry.” 

“TI should say that literature is one of those 
plants which are cultivated for the sake of their 
flowers.” 

“He begins to feel that all we like sheep have 
gone astray; and though he would not so much 
mind the straying, he cannot put up with the 
sheepishness.” 

“Happiness is after all very cheap, if you 
know the market.” 

“If you cannot steer an even course, a wob- 
bling one shows at least that you mean well.” 

“She must be well-read enough not to think 
herself well-read; the conscious literary lady is 
—gallantry will not permit me to say simply, 
an abomination—a Medusa, perhaps, a creature 


at once beautiful and petrifving. 

We see that Scribners have brought out a 
new Baedeker of London. Some day we are 
going to start a movement for a monument 
in every city of Europe to the memory of 
Karl Baedeker. Where would the travelling 
world be, we wonder, if it weren’t for those 
neat, red-bound volumes that insure recog- 
nition of your ignorance wherever you go, 
and that hold such enticing bits of informa- 
tion as that Brindisi contains an unfluted 
cipillino column that marks the end of the 
Appian Way, or that in the ancient quarry 
of Syracuse, now a paradise of flowers, once 
languished seven thousand Athenian slaves? 
And when we have erected everywhere 
noble statues clutching guidebooks as em- 
blems of greatness in their hands, we’re go- 
ing to start the crusade for putting up a 
memorial to the Bertlett of the “Familiar 
Quotations.” Perhaps Little, Brown will 
do our publicity for us. Certainly if ever 
a man deserved commemoration it is John 
Bartlett. Why shouldn’t he be remembered 
who helps so many to quote what they have 
not forgot, but never remembered? ... 

Have we talked about “Poor Nigger” 
yet? Because if we haven’t we should 
have, though the book isn’t to appear for 
some time to come, It’s a novel translated 
from the Italian of Orio Vergani which 
Bobbs-Merrill is to publish some time this 
spring, the story of a prize-fighter. But it 
isn’t just any prize-fighting story, nor is its 
interest at all dependent upon an enthusiasm 
for the ring. It’s the tale of a little African 
boy who is taken to a French port, there 
grows up, and wins the heavy-weight cham- 
pionship of the world only to find that vic- 
tory turns to dust and ashes in his hands. The 
opening scenes in Africa are sharp with the 
tang of exotic life, and the picture of Mar- 
seilles, or whatever the town may be, is 
vivid and realistic. The boy, with his ex- 
periences in Africa, and his growth to man- 
hood in France, is a portrait study of un- 
usual fascination. : 

Our space is up. We bid you a hasty 
adieu. 

THE SUBSTITUTE PHGNICIAN, 


The Amen Corner 


——— 





We hope you read A. Edward Newton’s 
excellent column review in the March 1sth 
issue of the S. R. L., in which he said of 
Pottle’s The Literary Career of James 
Boswell, Esq.,, “But 1 bought my copy and 
turned its every page with no idea of writ- 
ing a line about it. I bought it because I 
saw that it was an Oxford University Press’ 
book, which means that it is a good book, 
well printed and well bound, and I saw 
that it contained a wealth of information, 
admirably arranged, with an excellent in- 
dex.” We know that Mr, Newton owns 
many Oxford books because they are good 
books and we were glad he found the time 
to wiite this in his review. He ends with 
the prophecy, “. .. Mr. Pottle, whose visit- 
ing card to posterity this book is likely to 


be.” 


The same prophecy might be made of 
Robert Bridges’s The Testament of Beauty,’ 
which Time magazine calls “a monumental 
piece of work, compelling the attention of 
all who would follow the best of modern 
thought and feeling.” This seems to us a 
safe prediction because the poem expresses 
so many of our twentieth century credos, 
and because it contains so much that has 
never before been expressed poetically. 


The Diary of a Country Parson’ is so full 
of incidental trivialities that it is immensely 
interesting and important as a picture of 
daily country life in England in the late 
eighteenth century.” 


Letters of Lord Chesterfield’ has just been 
issued in The Worla’s Classics." This series 
of the letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son 
and his godson extends from 1728—the 
date of the “Beggar’s Opera”—until 1773. 
They are an admirable commentary on the 
age of reason and discipline and manners. 
The introduction is a valuable account of 
the ideas of a fascinating period. 


Childhood, Boyhood and Youth,’ by Leo 
Tolstoy, is also in The World’s Classics and 
is translated by Tolstoy’s friends,-Louise and 
Aylmer Maude.” “We do not read this book; 
we live it,” said William Lyon Phelps. 
Though a novel, it is largely autobio- 
graphical, and to this may be ascribed its 
extraordinary clarity and vivid atmosphere. 


Hollanda’s Four Dialogues” is the sort 
of book we fall upon now and again and 
want to write letters to all our friends 
about. Its intimate view of Michael An- 
gelo, his methods and manners, his person- 
ality and the spirit of his time, are absolutely 
thrilling to read about in these conversa- 
tions, We can’t imagine an artist passing 
it by, or an historian, or any one else who 
is interested in great people, or just people. 


Things are never dull when Jeffreys is at 
the bar or on the bench. How satisfying 
the gradual exposure of the voluble Knowles 
and the boozy Banister, and how pictures- 
que the evidence of the oldest inhabitants 
in The Trial of Lady Ivie!" In the trials 
of this period (1684 A.D.) we find the un- 
adorned speech of the people and plenty of 
comic relief. The plays and novels of the 
period afford nothing like it, they are so- 
phisticated and do not sound so true a note. 


Have you read C. Leonard Woolley’s 
Dead Towns and Living Men” yet? 
Lest you should think that life sedate is 
Exhuming towns on the Euphrates, 
The archxologist regales 
You here with wild and Woolley tales! 
—S. H. 


Thank you, S. H., this fills the column 
very nicely. 

There are, of course, many more excellent 
books about interesting people on the Ox- 
ford list," but whereas the ides of March 
ire safely past the ideas of March do linger! 

—THE OXONIAN. 


(1) $15.00. (*) 114 5th Ave, N. Y. C. (3) 
$3.50; limited editions by Wm. Rudge Press, 
$25.00. (*) 4 vols. published, each $4.25; vol. 
V, the final one, due in Sept. (5) See also 
Turberville’s English Men and Manners in the 
18th Century, $4.00. (®) $.80. (7) Over 375 
titles, attractively bound in blue and gold. Send 
for list. (%) $.80. (®) Translators of the 
Centenary Edition of Tolstoy, limited to 1,000 
copies, 21 vols., $65.00. (°) $2.50. (1) $Fo. 

) $2.) (') Send for Spring List. 
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whose — per pi - the Greeks Religion 
were concluded with the words: “Save us, Vision AND Vesture. By Charles Gardner. Dut- 
O God, from the fearful curse of the Slavs!” ton. $2. 
For verification of these statements, I refer Curist 1n Istam. By James Robson. Dutton. 
Miss Marmaroff to the documented history $2. 
of her people, written by her fellow-Slav, DiscipteE Winners. By Christian F. Reisner. 
Constantin Jirecek, and generally recognized Abingdon. $1.50. 
as the final authority on the subject. Mount Zion. By Gwendolen Greene. Dutton. 

$2. 

Ipa ZEITLIN. 


? 3 
Now or Then: Mem oirs 


. Points of View 


seen the play can forget the broken cry of 
Pharaoh over the body of his eldest born. 
eons Nor can one who has read the Haggadah 
as forget the rebuke administered by the Lord 

Every play that is acted, like music that of the Universe to the Angels of the Pres- 
is performed, comes to the audience not ence who, in the very human spirit of the 
directly from the imagination of the creator, Negro Archangel Gabe, would have sung 
but through the interpretation of the actors Hallelujah as the host of Pharaoh was 


Green Pastures Old and New 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 





7 





Nl 











and their directors. Mr. Connelly’s play drowning in the sea, “The Holy One, To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 7 
“The Green Pastures” resolves itself into blessed be He, said to them, ‘The work of ; ° P 
a more complex stratification because it is my hands are drowning, and you would aa < Si ee ; of General P 
adapted from another man’s interpretation sing in jubilation before me!’ ” Superlatives in history are unsafe things 3 
of American Negro Christianity as this is The Negro Moses has the more than So read. In the rare — wanes Ww R A wi es E L i 
reflected in spirituals, Christian humility of his race in slavery. they are justifiable, a when 8 enti he Life . , % 
Anyone, therefore, who attempts to study So the heros of the rabbinic story are glori- closed a dithyramb ” Barnum with the An Epic of Glorious Failure— 3. 
“The Green Pastures” as a religious docu- fied by Jewish humility: words, “Great — thon, © Panes, ana — The first-hand account of the 4 
ment must be prepared not only to incur at all mendacious, for thine is verily the White Counter - Revolution P 
the disapprobation of literary critics, but The Holy One, blessed be He, said to Israel, greatest show on earth,” they need to have and the creation and collapse 3 


also to undertake the conscientious labor 
involved in Quellenforschung and Quellen- 
kritik. Such labor may be distasteful to 
people with esthetic interests, but it is as 
useful and necessary in the study of culture- 
history as Biblical criticism. 

The intelligently curious playgoer, how- 
ever, need only note that there are at least 
two plays in “The Green Pastures” which 
can be lightly separated with no damage to 
the texture of delicate threads that hold 
them together. One of them, Mr. Con- 
nelly’s private theological drama, is pre- 
sented chiefly in the last scenes, which show 
the Lord harried by that silent hound of 
heaven, the prophet of love, who paces re- 
lentlessly outside the celestial office, and in 
the Lord’s witnessing of the crucifixion. 

The other play, which is closer to the 
original Negro genius,. can also be easily 
outlined; it dramatizes the fatherliness and 
simplicity of the Lord, the spectacular ma- 
gic of Creation and Judgment, the rever- 
ence and humility of good men, the trium- 
phant hope of salvation. Many people find 
these same things in the medieval produc- 
tions that we know from the Townley and 
Coventry plays. I can see only the clear 
differences between them and this artful in- 
terpretation of Negro spirituals. The med- 
ieval plays are quaint only in the Chau- 
cerian sense; they are cunning and robust 
and bourgeois; they are naive only in re- 
ligion. Psychologically they are more ad- 
vanced than, and morally they are inferior 
to, the Negro religion that lies at the heart 
of this modern play. Of certain medieval 
poems like “The Pearl” and “Piers Plow- 
men,” I do not speak, They are the work 
of rare religious geniuses. 

The Negro folk religion, like that of the 
noblest Pharisees, is the flower of “religious 
virtuosity,” to use the phrase well found by 
the English scholar Israel Abrahams. Only 
sensitive and kind-hearted and generous 
people who have suffered spiritually and 
have inherited the spiritual suffering of cen- 
turies could evoke from their religiously 
gifted imaginations such scenes as the Crea- 
tion of Adam and Eve in “The Green Pas- 
tures,” as the revelation of the Lord’s pres- 
ence to Noah, as the punishment of Pharaoh, 
and the nunc dimitte, Domine of Moses. 

There is another such people which has 
the saine subtle and humane understanding 
of the Bible, and that: people, curiously 
enough, is the Jews. There is a great tradi- 
tional Jewish literature in the form of dis- 
courses on the Bible, known as “Haggadah,” 
which is very close in spirit and humor to 
the Negro spiritual and sermon. 

The difficult work of revealing Judaism 
to the modern Gentile world may be left to 
humanists and liberal and informed Chris- 
tian theologians. (Since the time of Fras- 
mus and Reuchlin, most humanists have 
been Christian theologians and_ Biblical 
scholars, though the reverse is not true.) 
Jewish religious literature does not begin 
with the first chapter of Genesis, nor does it 
end with the prophecies and psalms quoted 
in the New Testament. That Judaism was 
solely a religion of law was left for the ex- 
Pharisee, Paul of Tarsus, to discover. Jesus 
himself had no quarrel with Judaism. 
Rabbi Akiba, the most zealous defender of 
the legal validity of every jot and tittle in 
the Books of Moses, revered the Song of 
Songs more than all the other books of the 
Hagiog¢rapha, because, we may suppose, he 
read it as an allegory of God’s love for 

There is an early rabbinic commentary to 
Deuteronomy in which it is written that no 
one should ‘say, “<T have studied halakot 
[legal interpretation of the Bible]; that is 
enough for me,’ for Scripture says, ‘Man 
shall not live by bread alone,’ which means 
Midrash [exegisis], ‘but by all that comes 
from the mouth of God shall man live,’ 
which means Haggadot.” 

Almost every beautiful and tender scene 
in “The Green Pastures” has its counterpart 
in the rabbinic Haggadah. No one who has 


“T support you, because when I lavish power 
upon you, you humble yourselves before me. I 
gave greatness to Abraham, and he said to me, 
I am dust and ashes; I gave greatness to Moses 
and Aaron, and they said, What are we? I 
gave greatness to David and he said, J] am a 
worm and not a man. But the gentiles are not 
so. I gave greatness to Nimrod, and he said, 
Come, let us build a city. I gave greatness to 
Pharaoh, and he said, Who is God? .. .” 


Whether the rabbis would have dreamed 
of fish-fries in heaven as Mr. Connelly’s 
Negroes do is a matter for nice resolution; 
at least the rabbis believed that the great 
Leviathan would be served to them at the 
heavenly banquets to be enjoyed in the 
blessed ‘olam-ha-ba’, the world to come. 
They would not have been surprised at the 
notion that the Lord enjoys a ten-cent cigar, 
providing that he was careful not to smoke 
on the sabbath. And, like the Lord of the 
Negroes, the Jewish God not only suffers 
little children to come unto him, but he him- 
self takes time to teach those whe have pre- 
maturely come to heaven. 

The rich narratives and parables of the 
Haggadah may not, perhaps, be so divert- 
ingly turned into drama as these charming 
Negro spirituals; but no one who is sensi- 
tive to the beauty of folk religion and pious 
legends should leave them to be enjoyed 
only by the gifted people that conceived 
them. 

RALPH MARcvws. 


Jewish Institute of Religion. 


“King’s Pleasure” 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR. 

In her very kind review of “King’s Pleas- 
ure” in your issue of January 25th, Miss 
Frances Jenkins Olcott expressed her disap- 
proval of certain passages in the book which, 
she says, are “repellent to the wholesome 
American tradition.” If I assume correctly 
that the passages referred to are those deal- 
ing with the physical relation between a man 
and a woman, I should like to offer my ex- 
cuses. 

The aim of the book was to present a 
faithful picture of the life and spirit of 
medieval Serbia and since in those days that 
lacked the refining influence of the “whole- 
some American tradition,” they took their 
amours neat, I felt constrained to include 
any such episodes as I found characteris- 
tically poetic, curious, or naive, where and 
how the design of the story seemed to me 
to demand them. Miss Olcott’s unsuccess- 
ful search for similar material in “three au- 
thoritative volumes” I cannot but construe 
as a tribute to the superior exhaustiveness 
of the research done for this one, which is, 
however, no “translation of Serb traditions 
and legends,” but an interpretation of an 
age and a people, based in part on their his- 
tory, in part on their poetry, and in part on 
imagination, and therefore, I submit, not 
subject to the limitations of scholarly ac- 
curacy. To the reproach that the book is 
“fit for mature readers only,” I can merely 
plead that it was written for mature readers 
only. 

I was also very much interested in Irene 
Marmaroff’s letter on the Macedonian Slavs 
in your issue of February 22nd. The fact 
that there are Macedonian Slavs alive to- 
day is ample testimony to the weakness of 
her theory. If her ancestors had been as 
lamblike as she imagines them, they would 
hardly have survived a century, let alone 
thirteen hundred years of bitter bloodshed 
over as fiercely contested an area as the 
Not only have they 


world has ever seen. 
preserved the integrity of their race to an 
extraordinary degree, but that of their cus- 
toms, their language, and their character as 
wel]—a feat to take pride in rather than to 
deny. It was the Macedonian Slavs who 
made the first onslaughts upon Greece, be- 
fore whose ferocity every Grecian city of 
importance fell save Athens and Salonika, on 


attention called to their justifiableness, And 
it is a very useful routine habit, whenever 
one comes upon a superlative statement, im- 
mediately to stop and think of disproofs 
of it. 

Now here is Dr. Canby saying of our 
time and place, “Never have leisure, thought, 
the sense of beauty, and even pure physical 
enjoyment been so subordinated to the busi- 
ness of stimulating material wants and 
creating the goods to satisfy them.” Doubt- 
less the supreme development of the business 
of stimulating material wants is specifically 
a character of our time; but is there real 
evidence that the other half of the assertion 
(which seems to be the main part of the pur- 
pose of the argument) is more true of New 
York or Nebraska to-day than it was of 
Babylon in the year of the coronation of 
Tiglath-Pileser III, or Rome under Domi- 
tian, or China in 1880? Every nation, of 
course, is mixed of different sorts of men; 
is one sort more dominant among us than 
ever before? Is William Beebe really more 
neglectful of leisure, thought, the sense of 
beauty, and pure physical enjoyment, than 
Pliny the Elder? Coolidge than Claudius? 
Hoover than Hadrian? 

STEVEN T. BYINGTON. 

Ballard Vale, Mass, 


Sarah Bernhardt 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., takes 
occasion in your issue of March 1 to cor- 
rect a wrong ascription of the authorship 
of the article on “Dramatic Criticism” in 
the new Fourteenth Edition of the encyclo- 
paedia. 

I am reminded of some curious state- 

ments in this edition’s article on Sarah Bern- 
hardt. “In 1882 she married Jacques Da- 
mala, but separated from him at the end 
of the following year. There was one son 
of the marriage, Maurice Bernhardt, 
She died in London in March, 1923.” Ap- 
parently the writer has forgotten the sen- 
sation created by Sarah on her first Lon- 
don engagement, when she was (or so the 
story goes) announced to startled drawing 
rooms as “Mademoiselle Bernhardt et son 
fils!” Maurice was certainly well advanced 
in his teens when his mother was married to 
Damala. 

In any case, it is certain that she died in 
her own house in the Boulevard Periere. 

EARLE F, WALBRIDGE. 
New York. 


The New Books 
Poetry 


(Continued from page 908) 

Towarp Equitiprium. By Polly Chase Boyden. 
Covici-Friede. $2. 

Lyrics FROM THE 
Aces. Transcribed by Paul Althaus. Rendered 
into English by R. T. Gribble. London: Al- 
len & Unwin. 

Pure Porrics or Arisrorie 1s 
Marvin Theodore Herrick. Yale University 
Press. $1.75. 

\ Srupy oF Wuirttier’s APPRENTICESHIP AS A 
Port. By Frances Mary Pray. Pennsylvania 
State College. 


InpDIAN Mippit 


ENGLAND. By 


Simister—dreaded ruler of the 
underworld—is out-witted by the 


gay young investigator, Albert 


Campion, in a thrilling mystery. 
Crime Club Selection 
for April 


Another terrifying story by the author 
of The Black Dudley Murders . $2.00. 
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of the miniature Russian 

State in the Crimea. 

“A soldier’s story—blunt 
and to the point— 

“A picture impossible to 
duplicate— 

“An engrossing and tragic 
story— 

“A real contribution to 
the history of the time”’— 

Arthur Ruhl in The 
Saturday Review. 


8vo, 22 Illus, 3 Maps, $6.00 
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He pursuedaslender 
clue — the Crooked 
Eye —through a 
maelstrom of black- 
mail, theft... and 
murder! 


By Katherine 
Virden 
Just out! $2.00 
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Garden City N.Y. 
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You are affected by these world problems 


AMERICA LOOKS ABROAD 
THE NEW ECONOMIC HORIZONS 
by PAUL M. MAZUR, author of American Prosperity 


What good or ill do the years 1930-1740 hold for us? The stock-market crash was only a symptom 
of fundamental uncertainties. Dangers that threaten the whole structure of our business and 
social life should be understood by every well-informed man and woman, if the best way out is to 
be found. The social and economic reform of Europe, a war of tariffs, a United States of Europe, 
the cancellation of war debts, international trade—these are just a few of the possibilities which this 
brilliant young banker discusses. America Looks Abroad opens up new avenues of thought for the 
intelligent reader, who will arrive at a greater understanding of world problems through a reading 


$3.00 


of this clear and sane book. 


He never reached the forbidden city of Tarudant 


MOGREB-EL-ACKSA 


A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO 
by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


Cunninghame Graham, Spanish hidalgo and Scottish laird, one of the few adventurers in the grand 
tradition, and a writer revered by Joseph Conrad and G. B. Shaw, Stephen Crane and Theodore 
Roosevelt, Max Beerbohm and William Morris, has written his story of adventure in Morocco. In sheer 
excitement it rivals Lawrence's adventure in Arabia, for literary content it belongs beside Doughty's 
Arabia Deserto. How he started for the forbidden city of Tarudant, how he was captured, how he 
never reached his goal makes one of the most magnificent travel books in the language. With an 


introduction by Edward Garnett. A National Travel Club Book. IMustrated. $3.50 


A literary sensation and a popular best-seller 


THE GREAT MEADOW 
by ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


“There is no more inspiring chapter in American history than the story of the settlement of Kentucky. 
And let it be said now, with no qualifying phrase, that this book is the stuff of which enduring 


literature is made. It will have its place among the American classics.""—New York Times. “A book 


for all ages and for every taste.”"—The Book-of-the-Month Club News. “‘It lives and moves with every 
penetrating paragraph.’’—Lovis Untermeyer. “‘It's beautiful and grand and superb. You ought to 
$2.50 


read it.’’—-New York Telegram 














Sophisticated laughter 


MEN IN 
SHIRT-SLEEVES 


by BENVENUTO SHEARD 


One of the most refreshingly original books of many sea- 
sons is this satirical novel of the mauve young men about 
the towns of Europe. Lithe ladies and elegant escorts talk 
like characters out of a Lonsdale or a Wilde comedy and 
act with the unconventionality of a doomed race. Not 
since Antic Hay has there been a gayer novel of the scof- 
fing sophisticates. $2.50 


LOVE’S ILLUSION 
by J. D. BERESFORD 


A story of the most poignant experience in a man's life: 
first love. “A closely knit artistic narrative that moves to 
its tragic goal with the inevitability of Hardy's Tess.““— 
New York Herald Tribune $2.50 


ELLA 
by ELISABETH WILKINS THOMAS 


This first novel which Dorothy Canfield calls ‘exquisite’ 
casts a spell of magic in its story of a young girl and her 
first encounter with the world of men and women. “‘An 
exploration of some of the bypaths of sex without the 
sound and fury that such expeditions usually occasion.” 
—Mary Ross, New York Herald Tribune $2.50 


A tale worthy of Boccaccio—the tempting 
of a modern St. Anthony 


KINDNESS 
IN A CORNER 


by T. F. POWYS 


“Another one of those strange and strangely beautiful 
books which none but T. F. Powys can write . . . a genius 
so rare it seems not of the earth, a humaneness of spirit 
not frequently to be encountered, and a wit so exotic it 
will seem at times little other than perverse.’’—New York 


Times $2.50 
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